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ADA’S BIRTHDAY. 


WRITTER POR HE SATURDAY EVENING Por, 
BY MRS. M. F. TUCKER. 


Came the golden sun this morning 
From the rosy-tinted east, 

Like a royal lord proceeding 
To a royal marriage-feast ; 

And be looked in at our window, 
With a smile that seemed to say : 

Heaven bless thee, little Ada, 
Thow art one year old to-day ' 


Long ago s poet-mother 
Sang se tenderly end mild, 
Wove such rweet bewitching fancies 
On the birthday of her child ; 
That their melody will haunt me, 
And will echo through my lay, 
Saying Ada—darling Ada— 
Thou art one year old to-day. 


Oh, she loveth all the beauties 
That the God of Nature made, 
Loveth music, birds and flowers, 
Leveth sunrhine—loveth shade ' 
And we, looking in the future, 
Have marked out = pleasant way, 
For our precious little Ada, 
Whe is one year old to-day. 


In the kitchen, in the parlor, 
There are prattled words and sweet ; 
And the soft, fower-woven carpet 
Feels the tread of little feet ; 
And our mirrors hold a baby, 
Very fair, and I should say, 
Very like the little Ada 
Who is one year old to-day. 


Now the birthday gift is shown her, 
And a tiny dress of white 

I have decked with buds and roses 
That she vieweth with delight. 

Though she cannot comprehend it, 
I would crown her while I may, 

Lest no other birthday greet her 
Who is one year old to-day. 


How her little hands are busy 
With her babies and her bells, 
With her blocks and with her boxes, 
And her ocean-singing shells ; 
And a gold ring on her finger 
Tells of one who is away ; 
One who thinks of little Ada, 
. Whom we coronate to-day. 


She is looking from the window— 
She has ventured out of door— 
Bhe is toddling o’er the carpet— 
She is rolling of the floor. 
Oh, our home is fall of sunshine, 
And our hearté ste glad and gay, 
All because of little Ada 
Who is one year old to-day ' 


NEMESIS. 


A STORY OF FRONTIER LIFE. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POS. 


CHAPTRE I. 

‘Im the early days of any of our frontier ¢cates 
the.condition of society ie mecessarily wild and 
unsettled. Reckless adverturers of all classes 
flock to the newly opemed territory, really to 
take advantage of any circumstance that may 
promote their schemes of )personal aggrandize- 
ment. Men of family ani fortune, accustomed 
to meve in the highest cirdies, who, by misma- 
nagement or dissipation, beve squandered their 
patrimony or lost caste at thome, seek the out- 
posts of civilization to repeir their broken for- 
tunes. Gamblers and deaperadoes of all serts, 
who are too well known in«he older states, find 
these remote regions a secure refuge, and a 
suitable field for new operations, or for such re- 
form as may be congenial to their tempers. 
Keen, sharp-sighted speculators, whose whole 


object is money, flock to the same quarter, to | 


drive their business by legal rapine. These 
people mingled with the descendants of men 
who have old colonial claims to vast tracts of 
land, officers of government, Indians and half 
breeds, constitute a heterogeneous population, 
fall of the elements of contention and violence. 
Naturally enough, sanguinary quarrels and 
deadly feuds are of frequent oecurrence in these 
border settlements, and are to be attributed 
rather to the influence of circumstances than to 
any unusual savagery in the Anglo-American 


character. The very men who, in a regular | 
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an old and pepapcagtittte Guntiy, bo wen, ception, ample time for which was afforded by 


to be fleeter than his, sol outrode him. Are 


and he is afraid that you would suppose he | junction of the cheek and neck in woman, te 


nevertheless, thrown upon his own resources | the slow pace at which his wound compelled 


for a livelihood. A princely domain in the 


| Otd Dominion had, generation after generation, 
| been gliding out of the hands of his dashing 


andéestors, till finally, on the death of his father, 
the affairs of the estate were found to be in so 


‘ruinous a condition, that nothing was left to— 


the executors but a peremptory sale of the en- 
tire property. After the debts were paid, our 
hero found himself heir to a distinguished 
name, a legal education, two negroes, and a 
thousand dollars. This was a rather slender 
capital to support the credit of the family upon, 
and after mature deliberation and consultation 
| with an old uncle and a few friends who pro- 
mised additional assistance, he came to the 
conclusion that he would push his fortunes in 
‘one of the larger towns of the newly acquired 


territory of Florida. Accordingly, after making | 


the necessary arrangements, and procuring let- 
_ ters of introduction to the prominent men of 


' the town, he set sail, accompanied by his faith- | 


| ful bedy-servant, and in due time reached the 
| place of his destination. His letters delivered, 
and himself admitted to the bar in due form, 
he rented an office in the vicinity of the court 
house, and settled himself down to the syste- 


matic practice of his profession. Possessed of | 


| great industry, and animated by the landable 
| design of retrieving the fallen fortunes of his 
family, he seon made for himself a respectable 
| position at the bar. 
' One Sunday morning in February, while he 

‘was arranging his toilet preparatory to going to 
| church, his attention was attracted by the sud- 
| den discharge of two rifles in quick succession, 
, immediately in front of his office. He hastemed 
| to the door to ascertain the cause of this intru- 
| sion upon the sanctity of the day, when ke ob- 
| . ‘ 

served a man on the opposite side of the street 
| slowly moving off, with his rifle affectionately 


him to travel. Arrived in front of the house, 
| our hero had leisure to observe that the resi- 
dence of his new friend was one of those long 
frame houses, so common in the South, that 
with almost endless wings extend themselves 
over a great space of ground. A beautiful lawn, 
covered with the deep verdure of a Florida 
winter, stretched out in front of it; and the 
noble trees of the South, at once enlivened 
the scene with their magnificent flowers and 
foliage, and furnished a refreshing shade to the 
inmates. A long portico, overhung with creep- 
ing vines, still further removed the inhabitants 
of the house from the fiery rays of the sun, 


and offered them the opportunity of a delight- | 


ful siesta, which the swinging hammocks de- 
pending from the roof, showed that they were 
not unwilling to enjoy. A stately garden, em- 
bellished with great taste, and enriched with 
| the most brilliant flowers and shrubs, flanked 


| neat whitewashed huts of the house and gar- 


| den-servants, and the necessary out-houses of | 


| & plantation, gave an additional interest to the 
{ scene without offending the eye by too close 
| proximity. 

A crowd of anxious slaves had assembled on 


| the lawn, some murmuring broken prayers for | 


| their master’s safety, some sobbing andibly, 
| Some weeping without restraint, and all striv- 


| ing to learn the exact condition of affairs. Two | 


stout fellows, with the utmost care, lifted the 
| planter out of the carriage, and, with great 


| tenderness, bore him into one of the apart- | 


|; ments on the ground floor of the house. All 
| this was done under the direction of a tall, fat, 

stately, yellow woman, who sailed before them 
| with the majesty of a tragedy-queen, issuing 


| her orders with the autherity and more than the | 


the house on either side, while beyond it, the | 


yon seriously injured! Oh, what can I do for | provoked « street-braw! on Sunday. The fel- | produce their full effect upon the beholder. 


you’ Annt Silvy, hare you done anything for 
him ’’’ 

** Dat is 1, Miss Alice. He is a heap better 
dan when he fas’ come in.”’ 

“ Alice, child,” said General Lee, for that 
was the name and title of the wounded man, 
** don’t distress yourself on my account. My 
arm is somewhat injured, but I am suffering 
more at present from my long ride than from 
the hurt itself. But you have not noticed my 
friend, Mr. Wilmer, who deserves your grati- 
tude for his kind attention to me to-day. My 
niece, Miss Alice Wharton, Mr. Wilmer.”’ 

Alice blushed deeply, with the true modesty 
of a delicate woman, who shrinks from exhibi- 
ting even the most laudable emotions in the 


_ presence of witnesses ; but even in the midst of | 
her agitation, she did sot forget the duties of 


hospitality. With the most charming confa- 
_ sion, which could not, however, conceal the ex- 
quisite grace, so characteristic of the educated 


and refined Southern woman, she greeted the | 


young stranger and returned her thanks for 


services of the nature of which she was still ! 


ignorant. Wilmer, it must be confessed, in 
spite of his good breeding and the self-posses- 


sion which he had in common with every man | 


who has been accustomed to polite society, re- 
ceived the introduction and the thanks which 
accompanied it with some awkwardness. The 
truth is, he had been gazing upon this beauti- 
| fal apparition with such abstraction, that the 
' introduction roused him as from a dream. He 
had had time to observe her exquisite form which 
was displayed to great advantage by a closely 

fitting riding-habit. Her recent exercise and 
her present excitement, gave a brilliancy to her 
color and a soft lustre to her eyes, enhancing 
her remarkable beauty; while her hair, shaken 


low who shot him is named Bonmer. His air 
, and manner proclaim him to be of low origin ; 


“Have they removed uncle, already '"’ was 
the first question she asked. 


we think he must have fled from his fermer. ‘* They have, Miss,."’ was the reply. “The 
home to shelter himself in these wilds from the doctor desired me to say to you that the wound 
punishment due to some misdemeanor. At was by no means dangerous, but that it requi- 
any rate, he is a desperate wretch, who has | red, for some hours yet, the most absolute re- 
been more than suspected of atrocious cruelty, | pose. He also desired me to request you not 
not only towards his slaves, but his wife, and to enter your uncle's apartment till he had 
who yet maintains a quasi position on the | slept awhile.” 
| frontiers of good society on account of the sup- | “* Mr. Wilmer,’’ said the young woman, cast- 
_ posed respectability of his brother, who is an | ing@ searching look at him, ‘are they not 
active, if not a very able lawyer at our bar. | attempting to deceive me’ I ask you, as 
Well, he bought some land adjoining my | man of honor, is thé true state of affairs re- 
uncle's lower estate, on the border of the In- | presented to me? I am a woman, | know, 
dian reservation, and, not only claimed, but but I cannet consider thot a sufficient excuse 
, actually proceeded to cut wood off our land. | for deceiving me in a matter in which I am so 
My uncle very soon put a stop to that proceed- | deeply interested.’’ 
ing by his usual summary mode of dealing ‘*Miss Wharton,’’ answered Wilmer, stag- 
with such fellows. This led to the law-suit { gered by the directness and earnestness of the 
| in which Bonner was defeated. He uttered | appeal, “I am ignorant of surgery, and must 
many threats of vengeance, and since then the depend upon the same sources of information 
(teneral has never gone out where he would be | as yourself. But as one accustomed to study 
likely to fall in with this savage without his | the behaviour of men, I would most confident- 
rifle. They met accidentally this morning, and | ly say that Dr. Wharton believes what he 
, you know the result.”’ | says in reference to the wound. His manner 
“And what will he do about it’’’ said Wil- | in my presence a moment ago, was. extremely 
mer. ‘*The law of course will protect him." ‘calm; he could not have assumed it, had one 
“There is no of course about it, my dearsir. | he loved been in imminent danger, and he had 
| The law will not notice the matter at all. I | no motive to attempt any deception on me, a 
should settle the affair myself, were it not that | stranger, till this morning, to you all.’ 
/ my uncle has specially enjoined me on pain of | 
his settled displeasure to have nothing to do with 
} it. He would consider it a real injury to him | 


“Well, sir, I certainly am relieved, for you 
seem to be sincere.”’ 

The lawyer endeavored to divert the conver- 
| Were any one to deprive him of the pleasure of | sation to genera! topics, but Miss Wharton's 
| punishing this reprobate with his own hands."’ | thoughts were manifestly wholly absorbed in 

“* It strikes me it must be very unpleasant to | her uncle’s condition, and, though he could 
| live in such a community. For my own part} not help approving the sentiment which occa- 
| you make me regret my selection of the plage { sioned her conduct, he nevertheless felt some 


little chagrin at the absence of mind with 


| laid over his arm. He was a coarse, heavy, | ner could not conceal her distress. The 
powerful fellow, and his savage features wore | troubled and anxious leoks she cast upon the 
lan expression of gratified malignity and of | patient, and the tome ef anger with which, to 
| scornful triumph. Immediately in frowt ofthe | veil her grief, she addressed the ‘‘dratted, 
| office door was another, whose piece had fallen | keerless niggers,”’ betrayed instead of conceal- 

from his hands, and who was manifestly the | ing her concern. Se entirely was she engrossed 
| second actor in the drama. His air, ac well as 


' the aristocratic cast of his well-formed features | did not even observe that a stranger accom- 


| 
| 


proclaimed him a gentleman, a fact whach could 
not be obscured by the expression of severe 
pain which convulsed his face. His right arm 
hung idly by his side, swaying with the motion 
of his body. It had evidently been wroken by 
the shot just fired by the man across the street. | a low courtesy, and dmmediately turned again 
With prompt politeness, warmed by a.real in- | to the sufferer, whe, mow quite exhausted by 
| terest in the sufferer, young Wilmer ‘invited | loss of blood and the protracted anguish of his 
the wounded ian into his office, and actively | wound, seemed te an unexperienced eye, by 
engaged in those services which tis limited | his haggard look and pallid features, to be on 
knowledge of domestic surgery enabled him to | the verge of dissolution. 
perform. These were received by the stranger | ‘‘Oh, massa, massa!” cried the faithful 
with an easy grace of manner, which even the | slave, in am agony of tears, falling on her 
torture of his shattered limb could mot make | knees at his feet; “dU know’d it would come to 
him forget, and which bore testimeny to long | dis, one of dese days. De Lawd! de Lawd!”’ 
and early familiarity with the usaget-of polite | continued she, wrmging her hands, and sway- 
society. | ing her body from side to side; ‘‘dat eber I 


chair, the young lawyer took charge of the 
broken arm, in order to guard it as much as 
possible from the jar necessarily attending 
every change of pesition. 





‘* Your wound is a severe one, sir,”’ ¢aid the 
young man, as he bound up the shattered | in dese ole arms when you was a baby. De 
member in a linen handkerchie£ | Lawd forgib me, but J feels ‘ike I could take de 

‘Severe and painful,’’ was the repiy, ‘‘ but, | one dat done dis in dese hands, and hole him in 
with God's blessing, if my life is epareé, I'll in- | 





| asperity of her master. Yet her pompous man- | 


in her attentions to the wounded man, that she | 


| panied him, till, in depositing him in an easy | 


Then she dropped | 


should live to see dis day! Me dat nussed you | 


by the breeze, presented that happy negligence | ‘‘I am sorry to have done that. You will, 
which has so often roused the enthusiasm of | however, become accustomed to these things. 
the poet and the artist. Her complexion was | Use blunts our perceptions. I felt as you do 
a just medium between a blonde and a brunette, | when I first came here from old Maryland, but 
possessing the delicacy of the one with the | I soon got over it. There are compensating 
-brilliancy of the other; her large, expressive | advantages which make up for these discom- 
gray eyes, were shaded with long lashes and | forts. It is a new country, and a man’s fame 
arched over by finely pencilled brows ; her size | and fortune will grow up with it. Though 
was that of the average woman, and her there are many bad characters among us, there 
features, like a mirrer, reflected every emo- | are also men of the highest tone and the nicest 
| tion of her pure and delicate spirit. Startled | sense of honor. Besides the lands are cheap 
| from the contemplatien of these charms which | and fertile, and the women are lovely.” 


| had burst upon him as suddenly, as umexpect-| ‘‘To the latter clause of your eulogium on 


elly, and with as overpoweringan enchantment | Florida I can heartily subscribe. Your sister 


of beauty, as though, in some deep, cool grove, is one of the most magnificent creatures | ever 


‘he had surprised a geddess at her bath, he may | beheld.” 

_ be pardoned if he did not immediately regain| ‘Who! Alice? She is my cousin. She is 
his self-possession. In some broken words, he | indeed a glorious woman, but let me give you 
| answered her as if he were thinking of some | a perhaps premature caution. Many a fine, 
| thing else than ikis lips uttered. They thus | showy fellow has besieged that heart of hers. 
| mutually confused each other, and it is impos- Some have attempted to take it by storm, 
| sible te conjectare in what intricacies of embar- | others to weary it out by the protracted mo- 
‘ rassment they might have been involved, had | notony of a tedious courtship, but all have 
they net been relieved by the opportune arri- | been discomfited. The fortress is still impreg- 
_ val of a young mam, who threw down his rid- | nable. This is by way of friendly caution, you 
| ing whip, bewed politely to the stranger to | understand,” continued the young man in a 
whom Alice, in her confusion, forgot to intro- | tone of banter. 

| duce him, and, gently pushing the young wo-| ‘‘I fully comprehend you, sir,’’ replied the 
man aside, inquired of the General the extent | lawyer, ‘and am duly thankful for the disin- 


of his injury. His practiced eye soon detected | terested advice. But, my dear sir, it was un- 


' for the pursuit of my professional business.’’ | 


flict a severer one upon the misoreantwho has 
maimed me. I’ll teach these canaiilewho have 
sneaked and wriggled into respectable society, 
as a toad sometimes hops into a parlor, that I 


to have my arm broken, without the mortifica- 
tion of knowing that it was dome by a black- 
guard who never put his foot inside of a gen- 
tleman’s house, till he came to a new territory 





whole history of this affair. I am in too much 
pain to tell it to you now, bat I ¢hall not lose 
sight of you. I never forget favers—nor inju- 
ries.”’ 

These remarks were made in broken sen- 
tences, interrupted by contortions of the body, 
and interspersed with ejaculations of pain, and 
more than an occasional oath. 

“Shall I procure you a physieian?’’ asked 
Wilmer, eager to render some more effectual 
| service to his temporary guest. 
| ‘* No, sir, mo, I thank you. I have seen 
many wounds and received a few, se that there 
' is nothing new to me in my presemt situation. 

One torture is enough. I don’t want my broken 
bones grated against one another for the grati- 
| geation of seientific curiosity. I shall go di- 
| pectly home, and my nephew, who is staying 
wrh me, will render me the necessary at- 
| temtion.’’ 
| “But you cannot go alone. I cannot think 





am not to be meddled with. It és bad-enough | him from his temporary lethargy—he quietly | low tome, ‘‘Cousin Alice, leave the room for 


where he was not known. You shall hear the | dough I doesn’t believe it,’’ said the old wo- | Wrap the wounded limb, uttering, at the eame 


ied man, a little recovered from his exhaus- | 


de fire till he fried to def. Oh, massa! massa the unnatural attitude of the arm, and not wil- 
George! can*t you speak jis’ one word, jis’ | ling that his fair cousin should too suddenly | 
one little word to pore ole Silvy! jis’ one, | ascertain the true extent of the mischief, he | 
massa !”’ | determined to get rid of her by an appeal to 

The boisterous grief of the old woman roused | her delicacy. Stepping up to her, he said in a 


observed, half an hour or 80, I wish to ascertain the ex- 
‘* Aunt Sybry, I am mot hurt so badly as you tent of uncle's injury.’’ 
think.”’ | She immediately withdrew, and young Dr. 
‘‘Bless de Lawd fer dat word, anyhow, | Wharton with great tenderness began te un- 
man. ‘To tink dat all dis should happen dis | time, many professional assurances that he 
blessed Sunday morning, and Miss Alice not | would met inflict the Jeast pain upon him, but 
here, nor Massa William nuther. Jim, what | would merely adjust ‘the ends of the breken 
you gapin’ dar for? Go git de brandy, you brack | bone, «kich might, indeed, produce some tem- 
fool.”’ | porary discomfort, bet was essential te the 
The brandy was obtained, and Wilmer soon | proper management of cases like the present. 
found that his .occupatian was gone, for Sylvia, | William,” interrupted his uncle, with seme 
with all the importance.of a favorite servant, asperity, “IT am not ababy. Do what you have 
and the authority of an accomplished nurse, | to do. fan bear it, whatever it may be.” 
took the care ef her master on herself, chafing Thus admonished, the young man apologised 
his temples with brandy, arranging the pillows | 424 proceeded with some hastily manufactawed 
comfortably for his head and for his wounded splints to retain in proper apposition the frag- 
arm, and assideously engaging in all the real | ments of the broken bore. This accomplished, 
or imaginary deties of the occasion. | with the asvietance of the servants, the plamter 








‘* Where is Miss Alice ’*’ asked the wound- was put to bed before hie niece returned. 
The docter, having preperly attended to his | 
_unele, returmed to the sitting-room, and advam- , 

‘*Gone ridin’ en de pony, sar, wid Massa | cing to the youngman whohadrendered his re | 
William, to see ole Aunt Phyllis. I was ’feared | lative such important services, said, ‘Sir, they | 
ske’d be gone a bong time, 801 sent Joe wid | have not had politeness esough to introduee | 


tion. 


necessary. Whatever might have been the im- 
pression made upen me by your beautiful cou- 
sin, [ should have hesitated long before I should 
have ventured to enter the lists in competition 
with a rival whe possesses so many personal 
advantages as yourself.’’ 

**¥ou are vastly complimentary, but I assure 
you, you have misunderstood me. No, in- 
deed! Ihave ne designs upon her. The time 
was when | coukd have gone mad with love for 
Alice, but the little precisian detected it in 
time, and kindly but firmly warned me that it 
wouldn’t do, that she could never listen to any- 
thing of that seet from the lips of a first cousin. 
Since then we have been the best friends in the 
world, and, I can assure you, sir, any man 


might be prowd to call himself the friend of 


Alice Wharton. But here I am prattling about 
my pretty cousin when I eught to be attending 


' to my anfortumate uncle. A physician need 


not apelogise fer leaving a friend alone when 
professional dmties call him away. I will be 
back as soem as I can, and, should Alice come 
in while I am gone, tell her that her presence 
will only distarh without benefiting her uncle, 
and that she saust not go near him without my 
permissien.’’ 

Saying this he went out, leaving the young 
lawyer te his meditations. The admiration 
with which Alice’s extreme beauty had in- 
spired him was by no means diminished by her 





de blaze-face hoss arter her, to tell her dat you’d | me to you, but I have already seen enough of | 


government, would be the strongest supporters | of allowing a gentleman in your situation to 
of law and order, are here the leaders in the | joave my office without an attendant. I will 
violent popular movements against obnoxious procure you a carriage and see you home.” 


individuals. Law, indeed, has a nomigal but .. you are very kind, sir; | accept your po- 


g®% throwed from the hoss and sprained your 
arm (de Lord forgi me for dat lie.) She'll be 
| here soon, I ’spec,’ case I done sent Joe away 
as soon as little Pete fotch de news dat you was 


you to desire yoer further acquaintance. My 

name and title ane Dr. William Wharton, and 
there is my hand! ”’ 

Wilmer took the young man's hand, and, 


eousin’s warm eulogium upon her, and he sat 
mursing those vague emotions which are so 
commonly experienced by young men, when 
their attention hes been attracted by a beanti- 
ful woman, and which may either ripen into 


— ; e ° 
not a real presence in such communities. “lite offer; but you need order no carriage. My | & comin’, And, now massa," continued the old with equal franknes:, gave his own name and 
Theft and the meaner vices are punished, and | own is at the corner below the court house on | slave, relieved from her immediate apprehen- | occupation. 
the other side of the square. If you will order | sions, drawing herself up and folding her arms | 


civil processes are served with tolerable regu- 
larity, but homicide and violent crimes against 
persons are scarcely noticed by the constituted 
authorities. In consequence of this laxity, 
each individual becomes his own protector and 
the judge of the extent of the aggressions made 
upon him, as well as of the grade of punish- 
ment they merit. Hence the duel and the 
street ight become the only methods of settling 
pent ot of a grave nature, and personal 
courage ts éxalted to undue importance in a 
soctety pretending to civilization. The man, 
once suspected of cowardice, not only incurs 
the contempt of the people to such an extent 
as seriously to interfere with his success in 
business, but runs besides no little risk of per- 
sonal injury. 

It was among such a people as we have been 
attempting to describe, that young Henry Wil- 


mer settled to practice law. Descended from 


| that, you will add to the obligations | am al- | as she spoke, ‘‘I’se gwine to gib you a piece 
| ready under to you.” | of my mind. How often is I told you dat dem 
Vilmer hastened out, procured the carriage, | !ow white carrion, de Johnsons, kep’ up a spite 
carefully bolstered up the wounded man with | agin’ you, eber sense you caned young Alick 
_ pillows taken from his own bed and borrowed | for throwin’ stones at lame Stephen; but you 
in haste from his landlady, and, getting in | wouldn't believe dis ole nigger. You doesn’t 


love, or wither into imdifference. He imagined 
all sorts of desperate adventures undertaken 
under her eye, and rewarded by her smiles. 
He figured himself rendering her the most im- 
portant services in the most trying times. He 
| dreamed of enjoying the beauties of nature and 
“Not particularly so,’’ replied the lawyer. 
_‘*Human passions are the same everywhere, | his own gratification by sharing it with her. In 
| and without the restraint of law and of public the midst of this castle-building the unconsci- 


“Coming, as you do, from an old state,” 
| said the doctor, ‘‘ you must be not a little sur- 
| prised at the transaction you have witnessed 
to-day.” 





which she received his most brilliant sallies, 
for he prided himself somewhat on his conver- 
| sational powers. As the day advanced, how- 
| ever, and she became more tranquil, he found 
| that her interest in his remarks increased, and 
| her own observations on the various topics that 
were suggested, were so just and so well-ex- 
pressed, that the favorable impression she had 
first made was deepened. Her pure spirit ani- 
mated everything she said, and her tender, 
womanly views of society, its destiny and fts 
| duties, expressed in a modest yet brilliant 
manner, astonished as well as delighted him. 
Sensible women so often lose the graces of 
their own sex, in aiming at the force of the 
other, that they greatly diminish their influ- 
ence over the men with whom they associate, 
by the too palpable eagerness to establish it.— 
Nothing, however, can resist the combination 
of intellect with modesty of expression, purity 
of conception, and the graceful timidity of a 
sensitive heart. Wilmer was not particularly 
stoical, and the union of such intellectual qua- 
lities with such physical perfection, was too 
much for him. He returned home, fully satis- 
fied that the day’s adventures were destined 
to have a serious influence upon his future 
happiness. 


During the Gieneral’s convalescence, his visits 
were frequent. The many little attentions, so 
delightful to sick people, were rendered by him 
with a grace which enhanced their value, and 
before the shattered limb had again become fit 
for use he had thoroughly established himeelf 
asa ‘‘friend of the house.’’ Alice's manner 
had also changed towards him, though neither 
he nor her uncle perceived it. There was a 
barely perceptible tenderness in the polite cor- 
diality with which she welcomed him, and 
there were frequent walks to the front of the 
house, and long looks down the lane, about 
the hour that he usually arrived. As for him, 
he was now thoroughly in love. The slightest 
memorial of her was treasured with jealous 
care, and his dry, dull law-books were cheered 
with sprigs of foliage and flowers that had been 
glorified by her touch. 

Let us leave them to their budding happi- 
ness, and follow the fortunes of other persons 


in our story, to whom we shall now introduce 
the reader. 





| CHAPTER IU. 

| Mr. Gustavus Bonner was sitting in his of- 
| fice, surrounded with books, looking very wise, 
when a servant entered, respectfully handed 
him a note, and withdrew. Like most persons 
who receive unexpected letters, Mr. Bonner 
turned it over, looked at the seal, studied the 
superscription, and vainly puzzled himself with 
speculations as to the probable writer, when he 
could have determined the question in a mo- 
ment by simply breaking the seal. At last, 
however, in despair of ascertaining the source 
from whence he had received it by any pro! 
cess of reasoning on the facts presented by its 
exterior, he did what he might have done at 
first—broke it open. During his perusal of it, 
a bystander would have found the expression 
of his features as interesting a problem as he 


of art, in company with her, and of increasing | found the superscription of the letter. His 


face was never handsome. Large whiskers of 
reddish black framed it like a bar-room por- 





himself, accompanied his new acquaintance to | know how I has been troubled "bout dem trash | opinion, they must always break out in such | ous object of these brilliant fancies entered the | trait of General Jackson; a sharp, somewhat 


his home. But litth was said on the way, for | ebery time you went away from home. ‘Deed, 
the motion of the carriage, carefully as it was massa, I can’t stan’ it no longer, and ef you 


driven, so increased the agony of the wounded | doesn’t take more keer of yourself, I'll jes’ 


| manifestations as these.” 


doctor. ‘‘ Neither of these checks exist in our | ed him with a new and more intense admira-_ 


room. If he had thought her “a phantom of | 
‘That is just the trouble here,’’ replied the | delight’’ at her first appearance, she now thrill- | 


turned-up, small, and ill-formed nose adorned 
it in the centre; while a pair of thick, straight 
eyebrows overhung two small, restless, glitter- 


limb, that the sufferer could utter little less | take and drown myself in de branch,—dere | territory; that is to say, the laws are not en- tion. She was dressed with the elegant sim- ing, bead-black, wicked looking eyes, which 


than groans. 

As they wound through the long avenue, 
shaded with orange trees and the stately mag- ‘ had she not been interrupted by the arrival of 
nolia grandiflora, the roaming negroes whom 
they met were informed of the disaster that 
had befallen their master, and warned by the 
coachman, hurried along to the house to an- 
nounce the misfortune and prepare for his re- 


now!’ 


| forced, and public opinion is very decidedly in  plicity so delightful to a refined taste, though | 


| and righting his own wrongs. But, as to this | hurriedly made. A simple white dress, desti- 


now flashed with a vicious and diabolical ex- 


Old Sylvia would have gone on still further, | favor of every man’s taking care of himself | it was evident that her toilet had been very pression of triumph. 


“Ah, ha!” he mattered, to himself, as he 


{| #young woman, who, with much agitation, special case, my uncle has commissioned me_ tute of any ornament, enveloped her beautiful put the letter in his pocket, and hastily made 
hurried to the arm-chair, exclaiming: ‘ Oh, to explain the matter to you, for, though he is _ form, and her hair hastily brushed back from his toilet at the little glass in his back office, 
, uncle! how you have terrified me. Tell me! proud enough to despise the sentiments of the , her ample, yet feminine forehead, allowed the ‘‘so Miss Douglass sends for me at last! Her 
are you dangerously hurt!’ Cousin William common, every day world, he is very sensitive | graceful contour of her face, and the exquisite | pride has come to that! ‘A friend in need isa 
‘ will be here in a moment. My horse happened ' in regard to the opinion of respectable people, ‘ play of tints which gives such a charm to the friend indeed.’ That old proverb has another 
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An appeal to the courts of law would have as 
effectually shielded Sir Edward from her at 
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| over man Shopld. It is more nor than 
gittter. that she has wandered de pale ot hes 
tq be a petpea- and that you have led her astray."* 
“Great Heaven !’’ ejaculated the lawyer, 
‘* is it possible '’’ 


** That was not acted as well as it might hare 


He strode along hastily to the princi- 

been,’ returned the old lady. ‘ The start was 
subject to criticism, and the intonation wasn’t 
natural. It is quite possible; and there is 
something more possible, which you and your 
vile friends did not anticipate. It has been 
traced to Mr. Alton, your most intimate asso. 
ciate.”’ 

**How unfortunate !'’ exclaimed the lawyer. 
‘* He is my client, and the rules of my profes- , 
sion forbid my doing anything against him.’’ 

‘It is not as a lawyer, but as a man,’’ cried 
the young girl, “that I would have you act. 
You know how totally, absolutely false the 
story is, and I ask you, as a man, to say so,” 

“ All the feelings of my heart,”’ replied Mr. 
Bonner, ‘are enlisted in your behalf; but, un- 
happily, my duty to my client—’’ 

“Duty? Don’t talk about duty, Mr. Bonner!’’ 
interrupted the young woman. ‘‘ Does duty 
demand the sacrifice of an innocent, unprotect- 
ed girl, whose fortune is her reputation’ Does 
duty prevent you from exposing the falsehood 
of a vile, malicious slander’ Does duty com- 
mand you to make a bosom-friend of a cool, de- 
liberate, malignant villain, and to protect him 
in his wickedness’ If so, then you and I have 
studied two widely different codes of ethics.” 

‘**Miss Douglass, you do not seem to under- 
stand,”’ replied the lawyer, ‘‘1 am powerless in 
this matter.”’ 


‘Seeressful. At the | whe Aarakeeet, 
seems to be no doubt of the fact—though only 


signals, and not messages. 
through the wire. As no message, however, 








above. 
pal hotel of the town, where he inquired for 














Miss Douglass. He was shown directly to her 
room. (n entering, he found the lady he came | 
in_search of, in company.with avery frigid, , 
formal, clegantly-dressed old woman, who sat 
bolt upright fn her chair, looking in 
front of her, like a trooper on review. ‘She did 
not change her position when he came into the 
room, except to tarn her head and survey him — 
from head to foot, as though she were studying | 
him with a view of assigning him his exact 
position in a zoological classification. Miss | 
Deuglass half rose from her chair, and made a 
slight inclination of her head, but said nothing. | 
She was a woman of about one-and-twenty, of 
a fair complexion, a very clear skin and a bril- 
liant color. Her nose was slightly aquiline, | 
her figure beyond the usual height, and finely | 
rounded, her air majestic and imposing, her 
eyes of a clear blue, and very expressive, though 
at present saddened, and by the red rims | 
apound them giving evidence of recent weep- 
ing. With a gulp, however, she conquered the 
remainder of her grief, and cast a look of proud 
defiance at the lawyer. He feeling uncomfort- 
able, in spite of his natural and acquired inso- 
lence, bowed a second time to Miss Douglass, 
who beckoned him to a seat, and began the 
conversation with : 

* Your most obedient, Miss Douglass! I am , 
here in obedience to a summons from you; I | 
came the moment I received it, for who would | 
not hasten to obey the mandate of so charming | 
a woman’ But I have not the pleasure of | 
your friend's acquaintance. May I solicit an 
introduction to her !’’ 

** We will waive that ceremony at present,’’ 
said the old lady, in a cold, dry manner, ‘‘I | 
did not come here for the purpose of extending | 
the circle of my acquaintance. Ours is a busi- 
ness meeting, sir, and the sooner we begin the | 
sooner we shall get through.”’ 


side, which might require several days to ef- 
fect, this seems to be a matter of no material 

‘Peace has its victories no less renowned | 
than War!’ and ambngall tye crest thiumphs | 
of Peace, there have been few perhaps more 
wonderful than that which we this week 
chronicle. To open a communication between 
the two creat hemispheres, the rapidity of which 
shall surpass even the apparent progress of the | 
sun—so that we shall know of what takes place 
in London at seven o'clock im the evening, by 
four o'clock in our afternoon—is to transcend | 
even the wildest dream of a century ago. 

The importance of the political, commercial 
and moral results which will naturally flow 
from the laying of the Atlantic Telegraph, | 
probably can hardly be exaggerated. Its ef- 
fect must be to bind the interests and the 
feelings of the two great continents of Europe and | 
America very closely together. The daily re- 
port of the Cotton, Grain and Money markets | 
of Liverpool and London, will be daily consult- 
ed by the merchant of the United States—and, | 
in the same manner, the European merchant | 
will daily consult the advices from this side of | 
the ocean. And the daily communion of men | 
in their business pursuits, can scarcely fail to | 
promote a greater interest in each other, as in- | 

“Then I am not to be spared the last indig- , tellectual and moral beings. Thus the recipro- | 
nity, am I?’’ she exclaimed, her blue eyes cal influence of America upon Europe, and 
flashing with her increasing anger, and her | Europe upon America, must be proportionably | 
fine form seeming to dilate with her indigna- | strengthened. Through a small cord, a tele- | 
tion. ‘‘I must come into court, must 1? Well, | graphic artery, will flow a potent stream of | 
then, I will come; delicacy must give way to warm life’s blood. And thus old jealousies may | 
virtue. I will come. But you might have | be done away, new sympathies engendered, 
spared me. You who once professed to love and the cause of peace and good-will be im- 
me—but I will not speak of that !”’ ' measurably promoted. 

‘* Miss Douglass,’’ said the lawyer, “‘ we pro- The one cable that has been successfully laid, | 
bably could discuss this matter better were we opens inevitably the way for many. With only | 
alone.”’ ' one, the communication is liable to be at any 

*“* As you please, madam,” returned the law- | ‘‘What!’’ she cried, stamping her foot, moment suspended. How long the present | 
yer, recovering his accustomed audacity. ‘‘The ‘‘do you dare to suggest such a thing under | cable will bear the probably large amount of 
circle in which I visit is quite as large as I de- | present circumstances? Do you think me such | straining and chafing that it will have to en- 
sire, and i believe it includes all in the district | a fool as not to see through your shallow arti- dure, is a question that only experience can | 
whose society is either agreeable or advan- | Your client would gain nothing from determine. So important and weighty are the | 


fice ? 
| 
tageous to me or any one else.”’ | sueh a course on my part, would he’? Go, sir, interests involved in this matter of instantane- 
The old lady took no notice of his sarcasm, Ial- ous communication with Europe, that many 


go, and never enter my presence again. 
but turning to Miss Douglass, very calmly ob- | ways disliked you, even when you talked vir- lines doubtless conld be well supported.— 
served : | tuously and persecuted me with your addresses. | Other routes will be tried besides the direct | 
**Come, child, make haste and say what you | Now I detest you; I loathe you; I scorn you; | one through mid-ocean—and may be equal- | 
have to say, and let this man go.’’ | I spit upon you. Go, sir.’’ ly, if mot more successful. Only trial can 
‘*Mr. Bonner,”’ said Miss Douglass, in a tone ‘*As you will, Miss,’’ he replied, ‘‘but really | 
of quiet dignity, yet not without earnestness, 


=e ' 


have the general good-wishes—and those that 
fail, our sympathy and not our sarcasm. It is 


_I thought my zeal, manifested by the imme- | 
“I have sent for you to speak on a matter | diate forsaking of my business at the first re- | 
which very nearly concerns me, and in which | ception of your summons, might have insured 
common justice, to say nothing of generosity, me a little better treatment than I have re- | 
demands your interference. You must know | ceived.’’ | want of success of those who have meant no- 
to what | allude.’’ | “Go, sir!’? she answered, ‘I cannot endure 
‘Really, Miss Douglass,’ replied the wary | your presence. It is becoming more and more 
lawyer, ‘‘ you have far too much confidence in | detestable every moment you remain.”’ 
my penetration. You have not given me the | The lawyer, who, by this time, had become 
slightest hint of the subject on which you de- | thoroughly uncomfortable, left without another | 
sire to consult me, and yet you say I am ac- | word, and Miss Douglass, exhausted with the 
quainted with it. I may be or may not. Yet | violent mental emotion produced by the inter- 
if my poor professional services can be of any | view, fell fainting upon the floor. 
use to so charming a young lady as Miss Doug- | (CONCLUDED NEXT WERK.) 
lass, I need not say that I shall be proud to be i= 
commanded by her.’’ | 
“Mr. Bonner,”’ replied the young girl, blush- 


thusiasts. Without such visionary enthusiasts 
in the centuries that are past, the world 
would not have seen one-tenth of the great in- 
ventions and improvements that are now around 
us. It is no easy matter, especially at this pe- 
riod of the world, to draw the line between the 


wus | the seeming impossibility of ages, 
every-day event of our lives. 
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ing to the roots of her hair, and yet strongly | elf =“ or the oy nae — 9 ag eg 
repressing her emotions, ‘‘you must have | | 00 Sans Cheer MRGERS EB Goeengung Se las 
heard the vile slander which some miscreant| HENRY PETERSON ' EDITOR, | »=ph—the establishment of an electric nerve 
has dared to forge against me.’’ | ee eee ________ | between two worlds! 

‘I hope, my dear young lady,”’ answered he, ever. were honorable—triumph enrols them among 
in a bland, insinuating, and somewhat injured the benefactors of the race. Fitting was it 
tone, ‘‘that you do not suppose me capable of | — | as the news was carried in one day to the ex- 
baring sade tre apie you snd met A see Cees of a Pee oe, sorte 
instantly resenting it, as though the memory of | G taabe Meanlas of 4 aie Wane. | should be received with universal gladness and 
my sainted mother were traduced.”’ | exultation, with displays of fireworks, with the 
~ | thunder of cannon, and with the devout excla- 
| mation from many hearts of ‘Glory to God in 
| the Highest, on earth Peace and Good Will to 
men !’’ 
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**Come, come, no heroics!’’ broke in old | , 2 a 
ewe te pangs TERMS, &c. 
lady, with a voice as short and as sudden a8 & The terms of THE POST are $2 a year, if paid in ad- 
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Madam, said the lawyer, coldly, with an | Thirteen, (and one to getter up of Ciub,) 15,00 “ 
attempt at polite insolence, ‘‘1 really do not | Twenty (and one to getter up of Ciub,) 20,00 “ 
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shall not torment this poor child with your | 


THE BULWERS. 


Lady Lytton, their son, Mr. Edward Bulwer 
| Lytton, publishes a letter in the London papers, 
| stating that all is amicably arranged between 
| the parties. He denies that his mother was 
| put in a lunatic asylum—but says she was 
| placed in the private residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
| Hill. He further publishes certificates from 
| two eminent physicians, Dr. Forbes Winslow 
_and Dr. Connolly, justifying the course pur- 
sued by his father towards Lady Lytton. 

Mr. Hill also publishes a statement, declaring 
that ‘‘he had the most positive medical certi- 
ficates’’ of Lady Lytton’s insanity—and that 
she was treated in his house with due conside- 


nity of going out whenever she thought proper, 
and very frequently exercising said liberty. 
Mr. Edward Lytton says :— 





My mother is now with me, free from all re- 
straint, and about, at her own wish, to travel 
for a short time, in company with myself and 

' a female friend and relation of her own selec- 
| tion. 


sé My 


ficulty, it is said that Lady Lytton was in the 
habit of sneering at her husband's literary per- 
_ formances, and that, upon the occasion of his 
making a failure on his first appearance in the 


sarcasms to such an extent that he positively 
struck her. As every one knows how a mere 


injured party as a blow, we think it probable 
that the accusation had its origin in some slight 
indignity of this character. 

That Bulwer is not a saint, but many degrees 







reader of his books will be very apt to admit. 
' But, on the other hand, the course of Lady Lyt- 
ton has been so vindictive and unwomanly since 
their separation, that she could scarcely have 
been a very easy person to live with before that 
event. She has attacked Sir Eiward in volume 
after volume of personalities—finally bringing 
the affair to a crisis by her recent appearance 
on the hustings at the close of a speech he had 
‘been making, and detailing her grievances to 
the audience. Whatever he may be, evidently 
she is something of ‘‘a tartar’’—and it is only 
charitable to suppose her more or less insane. 


ADDITIONS TO CLUBS.—-Any person having the 
»aott : ” money and names for a Ciub, may add new names to 
— play ating whily - aaa My : | it at the same rate, provided the latter will allow their 
Miss Douglass, I believe this interview was | subscriptions to end at the same time those of the main 
asked for by you,”’ said he, ‘‘If I am wrong, , listdo. We will supply the back numbers if we have 
I hope you will set me right. I came here by ae: eae ae mongytae lamin i: each | 
: i , P en usion. 
your appointment, for what purpose, I hope The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. 
you will inform me.”’ When the sum is large, a draft should be procured if pos | 
rT , ” : sible—-the cost of which may be deducted from the 
Mr. Bonner, replied the Young WOMAN, | cent. Address DEACON pe PETERSON, 
‘it is hardly possible that you can be ignorant No. 132 South Third Street, Philadeiphia. 
of a report with which the whole neighborhood REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot | 
: P : undertake to return rejected communications. If the | 
ee vt ae Seer Cave Seen snest widely article is worth preserving, it is generally worth making | 
published, if it could reach my ears. Your 4 oiean copy of. 
mame, too,’’ she continued, blushing still 
cess of her confusion, ‘* has also suffered. The | Respectfully declined: “Sally Snow ;” 
report slanders you too.’’ Angel Katy.” 
“Tt is impossible for me,” returned he, ‘“‘to| §. K.° Respectfully declined. 
be slandered by any report which can connect Awinos asks if Macaulay is considered a relia- 
my poor name with yours. I feel, deeply feel bie historian. The question is not easy to answer 
the honor of the association. But,” he con- briefly, without doing injustice to Macaulay, 
tinued, scarcely able to conceal the triumph he whose merits as 2 historian are undeniably great. 
felt at witnessing the confusion of the fair lady, _ His treatment of William Penn, convinced most 
‘‘may I beg you to be more explicit ?”’ | people, we suppose, that he can either entertain 
“ Ungenerous man'!'’ she broke out, in a prejudices whieh make him blind to truth, or else 
voice in which indignation seemed to be getting "top to wilful and conscious perversion thereof. | 
the better of confusion, ‘‘ will you force me to | In either case, his reliability as historian be- 
utter the damning, the disgusting lie? Oh! J | comes ® matter of doubt, only to be determined 
cannot, I cannot!’ she cried, and throwing her | >Y minute and searching criticism. Or rather, | 
head on the table, she burst into tears. —— ee a nar oe 
: | a rian 
The imperturbable old lady came to her as-.  ,_ question not to be settled inaday. Is 
jatance, and Mr. Bonner, with an air of great , , “ 
; acorn, was hastening towards ber, when he | °~” “ owns as" be 
ae hecked by h yt h told him to lay states that Scotland was subjugated by Eng- 
was cane rod nd, who land, and added that kingdom as a conquered na- 
keep his seat, and confine himself to his proper ,;.... >» 
avocations. Then turning to Miss Douglaas, co See . 
she addressed a few words to her, which again’) Aw Exceuieyt Trruz.—A New Zealand Chief 
restored her somewhat to her self-possession. maintained that he had a good title to hie land, 
Rising, she shook back her long tresses from | because he had eaten the former owner! 
her brow, dashed the tears from her eyes, and = Probably he argued that as the title to the 
cast upon the lawyer euch a glance of angry jand was legally in the previous owner, that it 
beauty as Diana might have thrown upon the must now necessarily be in him. 
lucklees Actaon. 
“Mr. Squatter, or Sputter, or Stutter, or Boarn or Hzatru.—The number of deaths 
whatever your name is,"’ said the old lady, during the past week in this city was S3— 
#4 the scandal she alludes to has been tolerably Adults 104, and children 229. 








Failure in such a cause | 


| Yeoye Ae age Tog cable has proved | tacks, as the course taken by himself and his 


son. For no person is allowed by the law to 


worry and persecute another, even thonch his 


have as yet passed | or her grievance be a real and undeniable one. 


Even @ simple demand for the payment of an 


was to be sent until the cotmtpuniestions were | undisputed delt, pertinaciously made on all 
fally established with the ‘offices on each | occasions of the parties meeting, is held by the 
| Courts to be a species of persecution and injury 
, against which redress will be afforded. 


In all these disputes between the sexes, the 


tendency of the hearers is to accept all that the 
Poman says agtrfe, all that the man says as 
false—and, when not false, ungallant and un- 


generous in proportion to ita truth. 


For in- 


stance, what chance would Sir Edwari have 
had against Lady Lytten, before a promiscuous 


audience ’ 


They would laugh and cheer all 


the severe things she said—and if he happened 
to let drop a bitter taunt in turn, the cry of 


‘“‘shame’’ would everwhelm him from a multi- 
tude of foolish but generous hearts. 


Or, if 


worsted in the argument and the wit, a torrent 
of tears from the lady—mucbh more a swoon— 
would not only completely silence her opponent, 


| but possibly result in his being pelted and 
| hooted off the stand. Nothing would save him, 


We are sure, but the presence of a large number 


of ladies among the audience. 


For the ladies 


might do him equal justice—but the men would 


test the matter thoroughly. All attempts should | 


the extreme of meanness for those who venture | 
nothing in a great enterprise, to scoff at the | 


bly, and denominate them mere visionary en- | 


| 


| and proper limits attached to them. 


| possible andthe impossible—as the Magnetic | 


| Telegraph itself fully proves ; for it has made | : 
o commen prayer would excuse a person from neglecting 


Honor therefore to the inventors of the Tele- | family. 


‘ 
| 
| 
} 


| 


} 


be sure to make foola of themselves, even 
though half-conscious of it at the time. 


Well, the whole matter is amicably settled at 


last. Sir Edward probably gets a promise of 
freedom from annoyance in the future, while 
Lady Lytton gets an addition tothe sun settled 
upon her, which was not increased, it is said, 
when Bulwer succeeded tothe name and exten- 
sive estates of the Lyttons. 
as we hope and trust, we shall hear no more of 
the family diificulties of Sir Edward and Lady 
Lytton. 


So, for the future, 


NOVEL READING. 
A whole family, brought to destitution in 


England, has had all its misfortunes clearly 
traced by the authorities to an ungovernable 
passion for novel reading entertained by the 
wife and mother. 
industrious, but his wife was indolent and ad- 
| dicted to reading everything procurable in the 
shape of a romance, 
neglect her husband, herself, and her eight 
children. 
parental home, and threw herself into the | 
haunts of vice. 
lice chained by the legs to prevent her from 
following her sister's example. 
| hibited the most offensive appearance of filth 
and indigence. 
privation and poverty, the cause of it sat read- 
ing the latest ‘‘ sensation work’’ of the season, 
and refused to allow herself to be disturbed in 
| her entertainment. 


The husbard was sober and 


This led her to utterly 
One daughter, in despair, fled the 
Another was found by the po- | 
The house ex- 


In the midst of this pollution, 


We apprehend that what is true of almost — 


everything else, is true of novel-reading—that 
an excess of it, a too great devotion to it, inter- 


fering as said excess does with the harmony 
of our natures, and the proper business of life, 
is unwise and injurious. Roast turkey is good 
for food in moderation—but the man who eats | 
too much of it, or of any other food, becomes 
a glutton, and enfeebles himself in mind and 
body. So it is even with the highest and holiest | 
of duties. They have their reasonable time | 
‘*There 
is a time for all things,’’ said the Wise Man. 
There is a time to ‘‘ pray,’’ as well as to eat 
and to read. Not even the holy nature of 


the duty of providing food and clothing for his 
Some years ago, a case was reported 
in the papers of a lady in New England, who 
was 80 very devout that she was in the nightly 
habit of using laudanum to make her children 
sleep well, while she went to prayer meeting. 
This did not prove the folly of devoutness, but 
the folly of forgetting that we have more du- 
ties than one or two in this world, and that 


tremest parts of the Atlantic States, that it | there is a proper time for everything. 


Moderation is the great dictate of true wis- 
dom. As a general rule, we must carry no 
pursuit to an excess. Our being is complex, 
our faculties are many—let us not feed-up any 
faculty or attribute to the starving of the rest. 


In our reading, let us neither feed the imagina- | 


tion to a surfeit, nor refuse it a reasonable 


amount of aliment. It is an ennobling, a re- 


In the case of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and | fining faculty, which the Prophets of old—and 


even the Saviour himself—did not hesitate 
freely to appeal to. The Parable is nothing 
more than a short Tale, made the vehicle of 
the highest truth and wisdom. By picturing 
things as they ought to be, men are encouraged 
to excellence as by a perfect pattern. And the 
prevailing, and almost universal tone of the best 
written Fiction, is in eulogy of Purity, So- 
briety, Courage, Generosity, and all Magna- 


nimity: and opposed to Grossness, Sensuality, 
| Covetousness (‘‘ which is Idolatry,’’) Cowar- 


dice, and Baseness of all description. Of course 
our allusion is to well written Fiction—and 


_ not to those foolish and extravagant stories, 


ration and kindness; she having the opportu- | 


which may perhaps have be the idols of the 


, ‘wife and mother’’ referred to in the paragraph 


Relative to the origin of this unhappy dif. 


House of Commons, she provoked him by her 


irritable push aside, may be represented by the | 


short of perfection in his moral character, a 


which we have quoted. 

We think that in our management of Tue 
Post, neither the quality or the quantity of our 
fiction can be reasonably objected to. Among 
our contemporaries we see some papers which 
evidently find namerous readers, and which 
are almost entirely filled with stories. The 
public may like this immense disproportion of 
fiction—but we think they would find a diet in 
which there was some roast-meat of facts, and 
a reasonable proportion of the potatoes and 
vegetables of news, rather more wholesome 
and nourishing than so much pie and pudding. 
But it is with the public taste and discernment 
that fault is justly to be found, and not the 
practice of the editorial caterers for the public. 
The large supply proves that there is a large 
demand; and the idea of many readers that 
they can patronize a vicious, vulgar and un- 
healthy literature, and then rid themselves of 
all responsibility in the matter by abusing the 
publishers of it, is an idea quite as ridiculous 
as it is common. 

To recur to the immediate subject before us, 
we may lay down one brief law :—No reader 
should ever become so much devoted to his 
realing, be it fiction or fact, that he cannot lay 
down his book or paper at once, to attend to 
any call of duty. We trust that all the subsecri- 
bers to Tue Post will adopt this as a law of their 
lives. No matter how interesting or instructive 
the rolume or sheet ‘before them, let them 
learn, at the first call to some practical duty, to 


lay it down—art oyck. Not a moment's delay 


Lvs 





‘a Wa 
4, 1858. 


to Tead one More page, OMe Mote sentence, one Headed the board, @ 
more line, should be tolerated. Down with Of the Gold Swamp and 


Rewspaper or book at once! The stozy or ac- 
count ix not liable to alter, or to dimolve into 
thin air, before you have a chance of satisfying 
your curiosity. And suppose it did—what 


difference? Your own life, your own duty, i? And self the boweli@f the 

A brilliant festival, and when, quite late, 
The Engineer, Twebotiles, rose to state, 
The Swamp was yielding at the fabulous rate 
Of Fifty Millions monthly, the whole table 


the great matter with vou—a matter of even 
infinite concern. Asx a modern philosopher 
well remarks, it is entirely too great a compli- 
ment to pay to any man, to neglect your own 
duty, in order to read how wellorill he per- 
formed his. There is a time forall things—and 
the time toread is when you have nothing more 
important todo. To allow your reading to in- 
terfere with your demg, is to nullify the most 
important object of feading—the enabling your. 
self the better todo vourduty. Reading is de- 
signed tofarnish you with the weapons and the 
armorfor the great battle of life—what folly then 
to be trying on new armor and testing new wea- 
pons, When the trumpet rings out the call to 
some duty belonging te vour place in the bat- 
tle! We insist strongly upon this rule, for the 
cheerful practice of it is of the very highest 
importance. And we may say to our younger 
readers, bear it always in mind, and live up to 
it, and vour seniors will not be apt to blame 
you as they probably sometimes now do, for 
your 


**disease’’ of reading. 


Staiks, srr Hear!—The Detroit Boanl of 
Education, who must be a little waggishly in- 
clined, have adopted as a device for the seal of 
that body a handsome young school mistress, 
with a thriving vounker across her lap. The 
left hand is uplifted, having a stout leathern 
strap in the act of descending upon the 
younker aforesaid, whose mouth is wide open, 
fron which issues the motto of the seal, 
‘Strike, but hear me.’’ 

For some wag to suggest 2 seal like the above, 
would do very well as a joke; but we can 
scarcely credit that any ‘‘ Board of Education,” 
anywhere, would really adopt such a vulgar de- 
vice. If the Detroit Board really have adopted 
such a seal, it would seem to imply that their 
own education had been sadly neglected—es- 
pecially in the matter of refinement. And as 
probably the only way, at this late date, to 
make them ‘smart enough’? to understand 
this, is by an application of the ferule, we 
herewith touch them up with our editorial rat- 
tan—and trust that every editor in the country 
will do his part to educate such bear-cubs into 
some kind of respectable shape. 


Rev. T. Hewpsreap.—The editor of the 
louisiana Ilerald, at Minden, La., wants to 
know where his ‘‘ esteemed friend, Rev. T. 
Hempstead, the poet-preacher, now resides.”’ 
As Mr. Hempstead probably reads the TPosr, 





egrashe , 
| vn M P, who 
nee ores I metals, — i 


With cheers and tigers was a 













in 
Punks, 


in ch 


rfect Babel. 


Ths SWamp, Tsay, (hough dressed in each bright” 


raiment 


Of hope and promise, failed, suspended payment, 


Gave up its golden issues, and the news, 


Which served a day the city to amuse, 
Was soon abroad, that never, for one minute, 

' Had it contained a pennyweight of gold, 
Say what had slyly been deposited in it, 
Py a smart brace of brokers, keen and bold, 
For a new Fancy, and some plump amounts 
With which to fatten their slim Bank accounts, 
Firkin, the rumor also got about, 
With his unerring prudence, had sold out, 
The day of the Excursion, when the shares 
Touched at the highest figure ; and the affairs 
Taking soon after a dubious situation, 
He, with a burst of virtuous indignation, 
Resigned at once the Presidential station ! 


This was the final blow. The poor stockholder, 


Stunned by the crash, which even on a bolder, 
Less sensitive nature, had fallen with crushing 


weight, 


Struggled no longer with his adverse fate. 


Two x 


ars of light and shade bad quiekly flown, 


Since he and Rachel stood within the zone 
Of wedded life, and, although overcast 
By frowning fortanes, still, through all their Past, 
Such golden memories flashed, as when the heat, 
Sometimes in Summer, in‘its fervid throe 
Behind the heavy clouds, will throb and beat, 
_ And flood the darkness with its tender glow. 
But now the present sorrow wore no face 
Of hope or pity; from its ewn disgrace 


Ile shrank, with shattered reason; for a space, 
Cast frenzied glances on his wife and child, 
' Then sank in sad oblivion of will, 


And thought and sense and sight and being, until, 
Gently and calmly, on an Autumn day, 
He lost his hold on life and passed away. 


Another instance of trenchant satire is this ;— 


Firkin is supposed to be dead, and there is 
great tumult among his heirs :— 


Some hours before, when first the stir began, 
They brought the Rector word; the worthy man, 


Shocked at the dismal mews, sat down to plan 


A funeral sermon for the great occasion, 
Which should convey, from every earthly station, 
The richest member of his congregation. 


' 


os J * * * 


will he please write and inform the editor of | For which our Clerical friend is sore perplexed, 


the Herald of his whereabouts. 


He had better | Where to discover an appropriate Text ! 


not, however, get a copy of the //erald of July , In vain, on eulogistic thoughts intent, ? 
15th, or it will probably prove fatal to that ; He turned the pages of his Testament. 


Christian humility for which he, as a shepherd | Skipped the Beatitudes. The place passed by, 


of the flock, should be distinguished. 


m2 Adelaide Proctor, 


several of whose 


poems we have recently published, is the 
daughter of ‘‘ Barry Cornwall.’’ Something 


old block.’’ 


Conunpatm POR THE (Gotp-Diwosrs.—Why 


, About the camel and the needle’s eye ; 
Wisely discarded, too, as extra hazardous, 
, The parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus 


Gave up the Gospels; hurried past the facts 


Narrated of the early Church, in Acts, 
more, as it seems to us, than ‘‘a chip of the Especially those which state the primitive way 
| They held all things in common at that day, 


(A dangerous theory, to our times unsuited, 
And which the Rector had himself refuted,) 


may you naturally expect to find ‘‘the root of | Then through the Epistles, but no word was there 


all evil’’ in the Frazer river district? Because | From which to canonize the Millionaire, 


it is a primeval (prime-evil) region. 





Y blicati 

New Jublications. 

Two Mixtions, by Wiiuam ALLEN Butter, (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York,) tells in tolerable 
verse, bristling with satire, and touched here 
and there with melodramatic and sometimes 
pathetic lights and shades, the story of a New 
York parvenu, with the farcical name of Fir- 
kin. The poem is too self-conscious and labored 
to be as good as the author’s former produc- 
tion—-the witty and apropos ‘Nothing to 
Wear’’—and has the further disadvantage of 
being built on a hackneyed theme—to wit, the 


| Butsolemn warnings, ranking wealth and stations, 
| Not with God’s blessings, but the World’s temp- 


tations, 


| And flaming words, which, like the sword that 


} 
! 


| 


{ 


| 
| 


turned, 
Each way before the gates of den, burned 
With the swift flash of vengeance, and foretold 
Garments moth-eaten, and the cankered gold, 
And treasures heaped together for the days, 
Which should be lurid with their final blaze ! 


At last he gave it up; then thought that since, 
’Twas not the Christian, but the Merchant Prince, 
He was to praise and bury—it was best 
To bring his virtues to the easier test 
Of worldly wisdom ; plant its fairest laurel 
On Firkin’s brow, and point its finest moral. 

The task was easy now; the Rector took 


sins and follies of a full-blown millionaire, | Once more, with lightened heart, the sacred Book, 


Still, it is pretty well done, and will afford en- 
tertainment and suggest thought. A good ex- 
ample of the general merits of the composition 


} 


may be found in the following extract, which | 


tells how Rachel’s husband was lured into mis- 
fortune by the great Firkin :— 


He might have saved a moderate patrimony, 
(Sufficient even after matrimony,) 
But, like all men of vivid imagination, 
He had a lingering love of speculation ; 
A fancy for those airy, brilliant bubbles, 
By which the wealth of Wall street daily doubles ; 
A fatal fondness for those works of art, 
Which, by the thousand, into being start, 
With their fine lines and delicate vignettes, 
Putting the very best face upon the debts 
Of Corporate bodies, who, as we all know, 
Thrive for the most part upon what they owe ' 
There was no scheme, however visionary, 
In which he could not be induced to bury 
A little money and much expectation ; 
If there had been a Building Association 
For putting up and selling Chateaux in Spain, 
He had subscribed at once; and when, in vain, 
Subscription on subscription had been heaped, 
Share after share of stock, and nothing reaped, 
He chanced one morning in the Times to see 
The circular of the Goto Swamp Company, 
Of which the money articles all eaid, 
It was a certain project; for its head 
Was Firkin, foremost among Millionaires, 
Who had just taken twenty thousand shares ; 


; 


Turned back the leaves, and chose, with tact sur- 


prising, 
A text from Proverbs, about early rising ! 


After reading this our reader will cry, like 


Osric, ‘‘ A hit—a very palpable hit.’’ 


} 
' 
| 


} 
volume, 


RepGauntLet, by Sin Water Scorr, (Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston,) is uniform with the 
beautiful household edition of the Waverley 
novels, which we have often praised. The 
picture of Lilias Redgauntlet in the second 
is an exquisite illustration—the 
finest, we think, that has embellished the edi- 
tion. 

Mozevces (T, B. Peterson,) is the novel at- 


tributed to Walter Scott, several years ago. 


A Pocxger Mayvat or .Pracrat Aoricut- 
tusk. Fowler & Wells, New York. 

Tus Westminster Revirw. July, Leonard 
Seott & Co., New York, W. B. Zieber, Phila- 


, delphia. 


7 Bralma, the Creator; Vishnu, the 


' Preserver ; Siva, the Destroyer—three in one-— 


of the Trinity pervades all religions. 


‘*Here,”’ cried our unsuccessful friend, ‘‘ at least, | 


Success is sure as daylight in the least, 

Free from all chances, doubts, or eruel risks ; 
There must be golden harvests, and the disks, 
Innumerable, of dollars, on the horizon 

Of any scheme Firkin has fixed his eyes on '’’ 
So he bought in, invested all he had, 

And as the shares soon trebled and yuadrupled, 
With the hot fever of success run mad, 

He lost his mental equipoise, nor scrupled 

To borrow where he could, and still to buy, 
For fact was fact, ani figures could not lie, 


sprung, according to Hindoo mythology, from — 


Brahm, the Almighty, the one Supreme Being, 
who existed before everything. The doctrine 
It is 
found in the three principles of Chaldaic theo- 
logy, in @he Triplasios Mithra of Persia, in the 
numen triplix of Japan, in the inscription on 
the medal found in the deserts of Siberia, ‘‘to 
the Triune God;’’ in the Tanga, or three in 
one, of the South Americans ; in the symbol of 


| the Wing, the Globe, and the Serpent, in Egypt. 


Two months the bubble glittered, then, one more | 


ing, ‘ 


J 


Grew pale, and burst, without a moment s wagging. 


A grand catastrophe’ The great Gold Swamp, 
Inaugurated with such pride and pomp, 

Only six weeks before, by an Excursion, 

Of which we all perused the pleasing version 

In all the papers; graced by two ex-Presidents, 
And all the city's most distinguished residents ; 
A splendid dinner. at which General Diddle 


—London Weekly Times. 


2@ An instance of the distinction without 
a difference was offered by the Irishman, who, 
having legs of different sizes, ordered beots to 
be made accordingly. His directions .were 
obeyed; but, as he tried the smaller boot on 
the larger leg, he exclaimed, indignantly, 
*“Confound the fellow! I ordered him to 
make one /arger than the other, and, instead 
of that, he has made one smaller than the 
other.”’ a 

JAP The Arabs have this laconie argument 
against duelling, which they consider a silly 
custom. ‘‘If a man insult you,” say they, 
‘kill him on the spot; but do not give him 
the opportunity to kill as well as insult 
you. 
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wtewia ew at Paris, July 15, 1858. 
Mr. Biditor of the Pow: 
@ most melancholy spectacle. One half of it is 
@ticlosed with wooden palisades, inside of which 
every bit'of its surface has been dug up pre | 
paratory to the new plan adopted for laying it | 
out. This new arrangement, as previously re- | 
marked, is made with a view to the permanent | 
this of the garden, which 
will now constitute a private pleasure-ground 
for the Emperor and his family. The public, | 
which formerly filled ret tok and ond of | 
the entire ganien from sunrise till dark, will be | 
reduced to somewhere under two-thirds of its 
former accommodation ; and is by no means | 
pleased at this curtailment, 

When, it is known that three millions of 
francs have just been expended on the decora- 
tion of ‘‘the throne-room’’ at the Luxembourg» 
—an apartment which the court enters but 
once a year, when the Emperor opens the ses- 
sion of the Senate in person-it will not seem 
surprising that the change now being made in- 
the garden of the Tuileries, and in the chateau 


millions of francs! 


in public affairs, are understood to comprise the 
addition of a new story to that portion of the 
palace which fronts on the garden, and serves 
as the towm-residence of the sovereign, to- 
gether with’&'thorough re-embellishment of all 


the imperial ents. _ 
The iasdidlt of buttathg and rebuilding stil! 
guing 


tion and demolition of private houses, are con- 


verted into pretty little gardens, handsomely | 


railed in, but open to the public, and furnished 
with seats. The taste with which these plea- 
sat little greeneries are laid out, and the im 
genuity with which the utmost possible amount 
of effect, of gravelled walks, of shade, and of 
flower-beds, i got’ ont of whatever hit of 
ground is thus restored to the use of the public 
are worthy of all admiration. In the very heart 
of the most populous quarters, in the midst 
of the labryinth of streets frequented by the 
manufacturing portion of the Paris population, 
these charming little spots present themselves ; 
the creation of yesterday, yet furnished with 
trees already big enough to afford a decent 


at their sewing, children grubbing delightedly 
in the light sand with the little wooden shovels, 
without which no French child would value ex- 


istence, old men slowly poring over a three | 


day-old newspaper, and workmen extended 
drowsily for a quarter of an hour’s nap under 
the trees. In every part of the city these 
pretty gardens, so useful, ornamental, and 
healthfal are’ springtig up; even the new 
churches in the more fashionable quarters—as 


for instance, the new and highly-florid Gothic | 


fane dedicated to St. Clothilda, and just open- 
ef in the Rue St. Dominique, close to the Arch- 
bishop's palace, and a score of splendid go- 
vernment edifices—are surrounded, or fronted 
with these nice, neat, flowery, chair-provided 
little lounging-plaees for the families of the 
neighborhood. It would really be well if the 
great cities of other countries imitated this par- 
ticular detail of city architeeture, even though 
Paris owes it to the somewhat despotic plan- 
ning of the present singular régime. 

The Emperor has built a little gem of a sum- 
mer-palaee for ‘‘the child of France,’ in the 
midst of the Bois de Boulogne. It stands in 
extensive, and very beautiful grounds, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall about ten feet high, 
with a magnificent gate-entrance, inside of 
which is the prettiest and most tasteful por- 
ter’s lodge imaginable. It is built of fine white 
freestone, charmingly ornamented, with the 
prettiest of pretty windows, and an ornamented 
zine roof, surmounted by a magnificent tulip 
of the same metal, which you only discover 
to be a chimney by perceiving the incrusta- 
tion of soot which has formed itself upon its 
petals | 

As to the Bois de Boulogne, the only wide 
outlet for Parigians in want of fresh air and 
herbage, it is a model in its way; and if its 
admirable creator—whose fame will far out- 
shine that of the renowned gardener of Louis 
XIV., Le Notre, be really employed to lay out 
the new Park which New York is about to give 
to itself, the public places of your city and of 
all its other sisters will have nothing to do but | 
to ‘‘ hide their diminished heads,’’ or ‘* go and 
do likewise,’’ under the auspices of the same 
consummate talent and artistic skill! 

We erect statues to Generals, Admirals, and 
inventors of diabolical contrivances for the de- 
struction of towns and of their inhabitants; 
may we not hope that the time will come when 
we shall honor still more highly, those whose 
life is devoted to the beautifying, retining, and 
rendering more healthy and happy of our 
great centres of population, to the eminent 
advantage of their inhabitants ’ 

Fature generations will certainly wonder at 
the nature aml growth of many a reputation 
of past ages. Think, for instance, of the lives 
and doings of the shallow wits, the effeminate 
courtiers, and the truckling ecclesiastics of va- 
rious French reigns, preserved, 
amber,”’ for the 


** like tlies in 
admiration and astonishment 
of succeeding generations, in the interminable 
‘* biographies,’ ‘‘ memoirs,’ and 
cences’’ of their contemporaries ! 
Most curious to contemplate, at this distance 


of time and of conviction, 


** reminis- 


are 
the seventeenth 
century, when a pun or witticism was hailed as 
a brilliant achievement in the idle and talka- 
Thus a 
certain M. Bachaumont, who was courted and 
flattered during his life, aud made the subject 
of several biographies after his death, owed his 
reputation to having declared one day when in 
a merry mood, that 
endeavoring to 


most of the 
easily-won reputations of 


tive circles of the fashionable world. 


‘*the people who were 
the Ministry, 


children playing at 


overturn 


minded him of « parcel of 


re- 


| glory. 


| ographers. 
itself, will cost the enormous sum of eighteen | 
These changes in the | 


building which has seen so mang vicissitudes ment of Metz. Having received from his fa- 


fronde! (hurling stones from a sling, an amuse- 
ment very properly forbidden by the police, ) 
‘‘and running off the moment they caught 
sight of a constable.” 

This witticism suggested to the disaffected 
the idea of attaching to their hats a bit of 
cord in the form of a sling, or fronde, whence 
the political party whose efforts tended to the 
overthrow of Cardinal Mazarin, came to be 


, designated as the Frondeurs, and the league 


| itself as the Fronde. Various epigrams, politi- 
whe garden of the Tuileries offers, fast tow, | 


cal squibs and songs, that had a run in their 
day, completed the reputation of Bachaumont, 
who had begun life as a clerk to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, but whose fame enabled him to 
scrape together a little money as a lawyer, on 
Which he subsequently retired, spending the 
rest of his days in epicurean idleness, feted by 


: the great, who were proud to have him at their 


tables, and having published, with Chapelle, 
another of the easy wits of the day, an account 
of their joint journey through some of the dis- 
tant provinces of France, that was regarded as 


| putting the finishing touch to his literary 


In the enjoyment of this flimsily-sup- 
ported reputation did Bachaumont while away 


| alife of dissipation and vanity that extended 


over a period of seventy-eight years ! 

As to Chapelle, his history offers an equally 
curious commentary on the age in which he 
lived, and on the worth of reputations some- 
times handed down, one hardly knows why, 
by some freakish partiality of fate and the bi- 
He was a natural son of Francois 
L’Huillier, Master of Accounts in the adminis- 
tration of Paris, and Councillor of the Parlia- 


ther a handsome fortune at an early age, Cha- 


| pelle, who had been bred by him to the law, 
threw up his practice, and abandoned himself 


without reserve to his passion for personal in- 


_ dependence and pleasure. Of his eccentricities, 


and his impatience of every species of restraint, 


innumerable instances are cited by his bio- 
ip every quarter of the capital is im- 
mense. Churches and public buildings are being | 
isolated in every direction ; and round these, | 
the vacant spaces, obtvined by the expropria-_ 


graphers. 

Thus, he was one day going down with the 
Duke de Brissac for a tew day’s visit to one of 
the country seats of the latter. On passing 
through Angers, Chapelle quitted the Duke for 
a couple of hours, to visit a canon of that town 
with whom he was acquainted. The canon, 
delighted to have news of the capital and the 
court, and himself a gay man of the world, 
kept Chapelle to dinner. As they rose from 
table, Chapelle happened to pick up a book 
that was lying on a table, and having opened 
it, his eye fell on a chapter of Plutarch, headed 
‘“Whoso follows the great becomes a serf.”’ 
Throwing down the book, and hastily catching 
up his hat, he bade the canon ‘ good-even,”’ 
and walked towards the door. 


‘“* What! going already, without tasting my 


choicest liqueurs !’’ cried the canon, in doleful ! 


P s | amazement. 
shade from the sun, and swarming with women jon’s disappointment, and rushing as fast as 


But Chapelle heeded not the ca- 


he could go to the inn where the Duke was 


awaiting him, entered the room where the lat- | 
ter was sitting, and exclaimed, doggedly, ‘I 


shall go no further with you!’? The Duke, 
supposing that some one had calumniated him, 
entreated his refractory guest to explain hia 
motive for this refusal, and to allow him to set 
the difficulty to rights, whatever it might be. 


| Chapelle thereupon recited the words of Pin- 


tarch which he had just read at the canon’s. 
** You are joking, mon cher amie,’’ replied the 


| Duke, ‘‘ you know very well that you will be 


ag free in my house as in your own.’’ 

* Plutarch was not of that opinion,’’ replied 
Chapelle, and having contrived to procure a 
vehicle, he returned to Paris, leaving the Duke 
to proceed to his country-seat alone. 

Chapelle had contrived to ingratiate himself 
with Moliere, Racine, and Boileau, whom he 
frequently visited; and a rumor having been 
set afloat that he occasionally aided Moliere in 
the composition of his plays, he took good 


care not to contradict a report so flattering to | 

| his vanity. 
the subject, he would put ona modest air, and | 

| reply, “Yes, lam aware that they say so.” | 
" | Because in choice he often is becuiled ; 


When people pressed him upon 


** But is it true ?’’ would persist the inquirers. 
‘* You are not exactly my confessor, I fancy,”’ 
Chapelle would reply, turning on his heel. 

Moliere, however, was not so well satisfied 
with the rumor in question; and determined 
to put it down. He therefore asked Chapelle 
to write the scene of Caritides, for his play of 
Tas **With pleasure!’’ returned 
Chapelle, who had no suspicion of the trap so 
wilily iaid for him, but was delighted at a re- 
quest which he regarded as flattering in the 
highest degree. 

When he had written the scene, he hastened 
with his manuscript to the house of the great 
dramatist. 


Facheur. 


Moliere assembled a great number 
of his friends, informed them that Chapelle had 
written a scene for the play on which he was 
then engaged, and begged them to hear it. He 
thereupon unrolled the paper, and read the 
scene aloud. Heavy, turgid, and stupid, the 
composition of Chapelle sufficed to demonstrate 
the absurdity of the report that had attributed 
to him any share in the brilliant works of Mo- 
liere. 

Chapelle frequently drank to excess, and on 
these occasions, when his friends had quitted 
him, he used to call in his servants, setting 
them to drink with him, and meantime hold- 
ing forth to them on various points of litera- 
ture. The servants paid no attention to these 
disqnisitions, but they enjoyed the wine, and 
willingly kept their master company; he, on 
his side, being satisfied not to be alone. 

On one occasion, we are told by one of his 
biographers, he was at table with Mlle. Chou- 
ars, and both were weeping as though their 
hear Mile. Chouar’s maid, 
imagining that some dreadful news must have 
just reached her mistress, ventured to inquire 
“Ont” 


ts were breaking. 


the cause of her distress. replied Cha- 
pelle, sobbing, and wiping his eyes with a cor- 
ner of the table-cloth, ‘‘we are weeping over 
the death of the unfortunate Pindar killed by 
his doctors. Listen to the sorrowful recital, 
and if theu hast a grain of pity in thy heart 
thou wilt weep as hard as we,’’ and he began, 


The 


chamlber-maid, not knowing that the tragic oc- 


in pathetic tones, to narrate the event. 


currence had happened two thousand years 
before, supposed it to have occurred that very 
lay, and began to weep as heartily as her mis- 
tress. Presently a man-servant came in; and 
Chap lle recounted the same tale to him, and 


with the same effect; and so on to all the ser- 
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_a marshal of France, and the two votaries of | 


| written on. 


an 


VE 


vanta, one after the other, until the whole | 
household was in tears. | 


Another day he got drunk in company with | 


Bacchus, having determined in their cups to | 
go to Turkey as missionaries, and preach tothe | 
followers of Mahomet, rose totteringly from the | 
table, intent om carrying their project into ex-— 
ecution. 

** Pardons,”’ cried the marshal, as he mad 
for the door with unsteady step. . 

‘*Let me pass first! I must take the lead in | 
this sacred enterprise !’’ exclaimed Chapelle, in 
husky tones, and pulling back the marsha! by 
the tails of his coat. But both being equally | 
determined to take the precedence in the work 
of converting the Turks, a violent quarrel en- | 


| sued between the missionaries, who, having | 


soon exhausted all the hard words they could | 
think of, began to pelt one another with plates 
and dishes, footstools and fire-irans, and, in 
short, raised such a racket that the watch was | 
obliged to interfere, and to separate the comba- 
tants who were covered with bruises. and had 
to be conveyed to their respective pillows with 
all possible despatch, 

Chapelle was one of the guests at the famous 
supper at Auteuil (a village near Paris, on the 
banks of the Seine, mnch resorted to by 
parties of pleasure) at which, after a drinking 
bout of five consecutive hours, the party began 
to descant on the sorrows and troubles of hu- 
man existence. 

‘*Gentlemen,’ 


, 


inquired one of them, “‘is 
there anything more unfortunate than to be 
born ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ replied another, ‘‘it is still more un- 
fortunate to live.”’ 

**We could not help being born,”’ exclaimed 
athird, “but it depends on ourselves to put 
an end to our existence. I move that we all 
drown ourselves in the river.’’ 

‘* Seconded! seconded !’’ cried the company 
with one voice. The only one of the party 
who had preserved some trace of reason was 
Moliere. Seeing them all preparing to go to 
the river, and feeling that it would be useless 
to argue the point with his tipsy companions, 
he began to cry, with every appearance of 
enthusiasm, 

‘*Superb! magnificent! antiquity never wit- 
nessed a sublimer deed than the one we are 
about to perpetrate !”’ 

“Yes,”’ cried another, stammering under the 
influence of his potations, *‘we will go to the 
top of the bridge, take one another by the 
hand, and jump off all together, where the river | 
is deepest, with our pockets full of stones so as 
to be sure that no impertinent passers can fish 
us out again!’ 

‘*But,’’ returned Moliere, “it is precisely 
because the act we are about to accomplish will 


ennoble us in the eyes of all mankind, that we | 


must not perform it in the dark, and out of 
sight of witnesses. It is night, gentlemen ; let 
us wait for daylight. The world must see our 
noble deed !”’ 

“That is true,’’ responded the other guests, 


_who forthwith lay down to sleep, some on | 
| chairs, some on the table, some on the floor. 


Next morning, when daylight awakened the 


sleepers, the suicidal resolutions of the pre- | 
| ceding night were forgotten, and the votaries of | 


what that age called ‘‘ pleasure,”’ 
their domiciles as well as they could. 


regained 


already alluded to, which he wrote in conjunc- 
tion with Bachaumont, is the only production 


of his pen that has remained to ourdays, but it | 


is of little more worth than his verses. Born 
in 1626, he died in 1686; and his name has sur- 
vived him! QUANTUM. 


=e A ie Silat te sae + 


Chapelle | 
wrote verses in his leisure moments, which, | 
| however, were not worth the paper they were 
The ‘‘Journey to Montpellier,’’ + 


Ake minis re 


NING POST, AUGUST 14, 1858. 


THE LAST DEVIL'S WALK. 


[ The following poem appears in a late number 
of Dickens's “ Household Words.'' It reads as 
if it might be the production of Mr. Dickens him- 
self—tevelled at those whom be considers his de- 
tractors —} 

From his brimstone bed at break of day, 

A devil has walking gone, 
To trample and char the flowers to death, 
To infest the air with his pestilent breath, 
And to cloud the morning sun. 


And, pray, how was this devil dressed ’ 

Ob ! he was cased in an iron vest ; 

His scales were close, and his rivets true, 
With never a chink for a spear to get through. 


And over the hill, and over the dale, 
He walked, and over the plain, 
And an air-gun, elegant, polished, and round, 
That would kill miles off, with never a sound, 
He twirled like a harmless cane. 


And over the laurels of fall-blown Fame, 
And the tender shoots of the young Good Name, 
He stamped with his merciless hoof of shame, 
And he left its print on each. 
And backwards and forwards he wriggled his 
tail, 
Through rose-trimm'd garden and lily-strewn 
vale, 
Marking his course by a loathsome trail, 
Like a snail-track over a peach. 


He spied a laborer bard at work, 
Early at his vocation. 
Hie prominence offered a capital shot. 
‘*Oho!"’ quoth the devil, ‘‘ he sees me not.’’ 
So he shoulder'd his piece and he aimed, God 
wot! 
With terrible calculation ' 


He saw young innocent folks at play, 
Blameless, beautiful, wise, and gay, 
The prospect liked not him. 
So a vitriol-flask from his pouch he drew, 
("Twas a devilish deed ') and the liquid threw 
O’er the fair young group, whom he left a crew. 
Of monsters scarred and grim. 


He peered in a house; ‘twas a goodly manse, 
Of time and weather had stood the chance, 

And was still erect and fair. 
‘*Aha!’’ quoth the Devil, ‘the pile looks well, 
But I've fireworks studied for nothing in hell, 
If I can’t find out where a match or shell 

May lead to combustion there.”’ 


That Devil could creep where no other fiends 
can. 
He found an unguarded spot, 
Where he seraped a mine with his diligent hoof, 
And—his train prepared—wall, pillar, and roof, 
Blew up in the air like shot ' 


That breach in the roof is mended now, 
Its whereabout few can tell. 
But the Devil had done his work that day, 
So he crawled him back for his master’s pay, 
Which he royally spent in a jovial way, 
With the lowest devils in hell. 


There are many devils that walk this world, 
Devils great and devils small, 

Devils with tails and devils without ; 

Devils who whisper, devils who shout, 

Devils who mystify, devils who teach ; 

But the CALUMNY pDeVIL—as hard to reach 


As the snail who, now safe on some distant | 


beech, 


Is digesting the core of my favorite peach— 
Is the shabbiest devil of all! 


THE BLECTIONS. 
Kestvcky.—The advices from this State indi- 


cate that the Democrats have been successful 
In Louisville the ‘* Ame- ! 


by a large majority. 
ricans’’ were suceessfal by between 200 and 300 


| majority. 
Kansas.—The returns so far received indi- | 
cate the rejection of the Lecompton Constitu- , 


| tion by an overwhelming vote. 


TuinGs base and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity ; 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind ; 
Nor hath love’s mind of any judgment taste ; 
And therefore is love said to be a child, 


As waggish boys themselves in games forswear, 
So the boy Love is perjured everywhere. 


Shakspeare: A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


I-® A few days since, a pious old lady pre- 
paring to go to church, was seen to take a con- 
siderable quantity of gold from her trunk and 
wrap it by carefully, and put it in her pocket. 
She stated that it was her habit—that it kept 


her mind steady at her devotions, ‘‘ for where | 


the treasure is there will the heart be also.”’ 


Leary the mystery of Progession duly ; 
Do not call each glorious change Decay ; 
But we know we only hold our treasures truly, 
When it seems as if they passed away. 


Nor dare to blame God's gifts for incomplete- 
ness ; 
In that want their beauty lies; they roll 
Towards some infinite depth of love and sweet- 
ness, 
Bearing onward man’s reluctant soul. 
—Adelaide Proctor. 


ge A man, to be truly eloquent, must first 
possess some well-defined thought which he 
believes, feels, and with which he is so bur 
dened that he cannot keep it. Then, if his 
soul is on fire, there is no fear, provided he dis- 
cards all affectation or artifice, that he will 
light up a flame in the minds of his audience, 
of sparkling, living thoughts which shall con- 
tinue to burn forever. 


‘* Why slave so,”’ said Creeus, ‘‘ your lifetime for 
gold? 

Contentment is better than wealth, I am told.”’ 

‘*Who asked you to meddle ’”’ cried Quix, ina pet, 

«Tt ought to be better—#t’s harder to get!” 


g@- An old Dutch farmer, just arrived at 
the dignity of justice of the peace, had his 
first marriage case. He did it up in this way. 
He first said to the man:—"“ Vell, you vants to 
be marrit, to you? Vell, you lovesh dis voman 
so goot as any voman you have ever seen?” 


*“Yes.”’ answered the man. Then to the wo- 


man: ‘Vell, do you love dis man so better as 
any man you have ever seen?’’ She hesitated 
a little, and he repeated: ‘* Vell, vell, do you 
like him so vell as to be his vife?"’ ‘ Yes, 
she answered. ‘‘ Vell, datish all any 
reasonable man can expect. So you are mar- 
rit; I pronounce you man and vife.’’ The | 
man asked the justice what was to pay?) 
‘* Noting at all, noting at all; you are velcome — 
to it if it vill to you any good.”’ 


ves 
° ate. 


1 of 9,000, 


| his request, and that the gentleman 


Against Prop’ sition. 
Atchison county, 327 maj. 
Dauphin county, 568 maj. 
Quindaro, 16 
Easton, 60 
Delaware, 100 
Leavenworth co, (as 
farasheardfrom,)1,614 maj. 
Larimer, 718 4 
Franklin, 75 3 
The roads throughout the Territory are in 
very bad order, and the returns come in slowly. 
Leavenwortn, Aug. 4, via Boonvitie, Aug. 7. 
—It is thought that the whole vote of the Ter. 
ritory, on the proposition of rejecting or ac- 
cepting the Act of Congress, will reach 13,000 ; 
and the opponents of the Bill claim a majority 
The complete vote of Leavenworth 
county, and partial returns from three other 
counties, show a majority of nearly 5,000 
votes against the Bill. No returns have yet 
been received from the Southern and Western 
counties. 
Missovei.—In the St. Louis district Barrett 
(Dem.) is elected to Congress. 
Barrett, (Democrat,) 
Blair, (Emancipationist,) 6,122 
Breckenridge, (American,) 5,289 
The remaining precincts in the county yet to 
be heard from, will increase Barrett's majority 
to nearly, if not quite, 700 votes, and the 
whole Democratic ticket is elected by an 
average majority of 500, 
The reported Congressional vote in the fol- 


For Prop. 


146 
41 


65 


6,718 


, lowing counties in the Second District, gives 


the majorities for Thos. L. Anderson, (Lecomp- 
ton Democrat, ) as follows :—Marion county 206 ; 
Pike county 107; Ralls county 200; Calloway 
county 8) to 1,000. In the Fifth District, 
Cooper county gives Jas. A. Woodson, (Le- 
compton Democrat, ) 250 majority over both his 
opponents. Cole county, official, gives J. W. 
Reid, (Independent Lecompton Democrat, ) 550 
majority over Woodson. In this county, Cor- 
dell, (Dem.) has beaten Gardenshire, (the pre- 
sent Emancipationist Mayor of Jefferson city, ) 
for the Legislature, by 257 majority. 

Sr. Lous, Aug. 7.—It is believed that James 
A. Craig, the Administration candidate for 
Congress in the Fourth District, has received a 
majority of over 3,000 votes. 


A Vouwnstany Siave.—We clip the follow- , 


ing from the Frontier (Texas) News of the 
3rd ult. 

** While in attendance on the District Court, 
in Tarrant county, one day of the previous 
week, I witnessed the ceremonies on the occa- 
sion of a free negro voluntarily going into 
slavery. He came into court cheerfully, and 
there stated in answer to questions propounded 


by the court, that he knew the consequence | 


the act—that he had selected as his master 
V.M. Robinson, without any compulsion or 
persuasion, but of his own free will and ac- 
cord. Two gentlemen came in and stated, un- 
der oath that they had signed his petition at 
e had se- 


lected as his master was a good citizen and 


‘an honorable man, &c. Jerry is a fine looking 
| negro, some forty years of age, and appears to P. 


be smart. 


Sr. Lovis, Aug. 7.—Three trains and com- 

ies are now izing in this city, to pro- 

ceed to the gold mimes on Fraser River, via the 
Plains. 


< ng eile. A: ° ialipiage. 








LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF 
“LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND.” 


ee 


Baneful Effects of Salerates and Cream of | 


Tertar. 


Ma. Eprrog or ruz Satvapar Evexcye Post :— 
If you wish to do good to a degree which cannot 
be calculated, copy the enclosed article on the 
deadly effects of saleratus and all other kindred 
powders. When will our women learn wisdom 
in this country’ Every year that passes, sees 
the miserable death of thousands of little chil- 
dren, killed through the ignorance, in this re- 
spect, of the mothers, they themselves dying 
by inches from the same causes. Many cooks 
will not relinquish the poison, though they 
know it to be such. 
say! So they go on murdering with their 
trashy hot biscuits, corn breads, &c. Sponge 
cake, raised entirely by eggs, is the only cake 


fit to enter the human stomach, all others be. | 


ing like so much essence of dyspepsia. Yet, 
every day, poor, unsuspecting children take to 
school lunches of gingerbread, raised by the 
death hastener, saleratus. 

When shall allthis end’ Isn't it time’ Are 
we not as a nation, puny, white-faced, con- 
sumptive, sickly enough to turn over a new 
leaf? 
enongh to read it, | would write swch a non-sal- 
eratus-and-general-reform cook-book as would 


terrify the hot biscuit eaters into propriety and | 
bring back, by its study and use, the roses of | 


health into the forlornly yellow cheeks of my 
benighted country-women ! 
Having had my say, | remain, yours truly, 
The Authoress of 
** Ligntuorss Istanp."’ 


{From the Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal.) 


HOW THE TEETH ARE DESTROYED. 
Bancful Effects of Saleratus and Cream of 
Tartar. 

As a subject generally interesting and impor- 
tant to the public, | venture to offer some views 


of my ewn and others in regard to the articles | 
First, I will | 


that head this communication. 
give an extract from Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s late 
work on England and Europe. She says (pa- 
ges 21 and 22): 


|  * How comes it that our married ladies dwindle, 


fade and grow thin—that their nose inclines to | 


sharpness and their elbows to angularity jurt at 
the time of life when their Island sisters round out 
into a comfortable and becoming fullness’? If it 
is the fog and sea-coal, why then, Iam afraid we 
never shall come up with them. 

But perhaps there may be other causes why a 


country which starts some of the most beautiful | 


| girls in the world, produces so few beautiful wo- 
men. Have not our close heated stove-rooms some- 
thing to do with it” 

| amount of hot biscuits, hot corn-cakes, and other 

| compounds, got up with the aerid poison of sale- 
ratus something to do with it ?’’ 


Extract from an article in the Boston Tran- 
| seript : 


‘* Cream of tartar and carbonate of soda are far 


inferior to common yeast for making healthy bread. 

More cream of tartar, carbonate of soda, and aal- 
| eratus are used in Boston in making bread, in one 

day, than are used in all Europe in one year. It 
| as the extensive use of these articles that is the 

cause of our young men and young women hav- 

ing decayed teeth. In France, in the large cities, 
| no one makes, what we, in this country, term fami- 

ly bread ; hence, the Government is very strict in 
| its laws regulating the manufacture of Bread by 
| the bakers. Officers are appointed to keep strict 
watch over them, and if detected in using or hav- 
ing in their bakeries, ammonia, saleratus, or car- 
bonate of soda, they are subject to a heavy fine. 
We should have such laws in this city; then those 
of us who patronize the bakers would find the 
staff of life much better support than it is.’’ 


| The well-known Dr. Alcott, in a letter to the 
Tribune, says : . 


* Your readers know, perhaps, that we lose about 
300,000 inhabitants of the 
year; and, that, in my opinion, if they read all that 
has been written on the subject within a few years, 
not a few of these might have survived had it 
not been for the effects of saleratus.’’ 


He further says : 


‘*In 1855, a lady in Williamstown took about 
| fifteen boarders—chiefly, if not wholly, young men 
attending College at that place. She was ignorant 
of fashionable cookery, but knew rich food was 
preferred. She had heard of saleratus, and that 
by many cooks it was freely used. 
she procured a quantity, and freely used it. The 
warm biscuit were so full of it, as not only to give 
them a yellow or burnt appearance, but also to 
render them bitter or nauseous tothe taste. Many 
other articles were filled with it in like manner. 
In endeavoring to make light puddings she used 
so much of the article as to make them almost as 
heavy as lead. 


The students called the puddings by the name | 


It is # convenient they | 


If I thought any bedy would have sense | 


Have not the immense | 


United States every | 


Accordingly, | 


| came, 
_ have 
| 
| 


lt to obtain the like 


say that we use but little 
| saleratus, while one hearted toothless 


| woman observed, “I uset to get it in a hex, 


I had te send so often I now get it in a 
im, 

I do not think it is generally known how 
much of the article is used in the community. 
To satisfy myself, I took the trouMe to ask each 

the in Portsmouth bow mach salera- 
tus Po cream of tartar they sold in a year, and 

the amount of all was—saleratus 50,198 pounds ; 

cream of tartar 15,100 pounds. Thus, over 
| twenty-five tuns of the former and more than 
seven of the latter are probably used in Ports- 
mouth and vicinity in ayear! Portsmouth has 
10,000 inhabitants. 

T subjected a handful of teeth to a strong and 

warm solution of saleratus for about fifteen 
; the uence was, they became as 
brittle as burnt bones. The same time I sub- 
jected some to a solution of cream of tartar, the 
uence was not the same, bat eq if 
not more injurious. This also may be 
an extreme case, but subjecting them to com- 
| mon water for fourteen months would have but 
little or no effect on them. The saleratus re- 
moves the gelatin, the cream of tartar removes 
the lime, the two principal ingredients of the 
teeth; and between the two evils the teeth 
stand a poor chance, and hence the result. 

Some patients have observed that they have 
been recommended to put a lump of pearlash 
or saleratus in a hollow or decayed toot | for the 
toothache; and on asking them the result, 
“Why, it for atime cured the pain, but in a 
few days the crown of the tooth crumbled 
away.’’ It would appear that this one ciream- 
stance is sufficient to convince any one, that in 
_ the article there is a principle most deadly to 
the life of the teeth, when it is well known 
that, the crown or enamel of a tooth is by far 
the hardest of any bone in the body, for after 
the other bones have returned to cust, this part 
| has been found apparently sound. 

Let the importance of the subject be the 
apology for offering a few more wonls, as they 
may be profitable to your readers. You will 

_ well remember our late venerable citizen, John 
McClintock, hale and hearty at over ninety. I 
asked him if he, in his family, used saleratus 
or cream of tartar? His reply was, “ No! 

| THEY ARE Boru Porson.’’ All the physicians of 
the place whom I have conversed with, and 
among them the late Dr. Cheever, have agreed 

| that it was “bad stuff."’ One gentleman in 
town, having had a regular medical education, 
informed me that at the time he attended the 

| lectures, the professors and students went into 

a course of experiments to inform themselves, 

'and that the result was that they were fully 

| convinced of its hurtful and evil tendency. 
| And when it has such apparently bad effect on 
the teeth, is it not reasonable to conciude that 

it has some effect on the other bones, and other 
| parts of the system, and more particularly on 
| the lining, or inner coating of the stomach, and 
| in bringing on the somewhat modern disease, 
| dyspepsia; and, more generally, may it not 
| affect the blood and heart’ 

One of the dealers observed, when he com- 
| menced business he used to buy some in a 

| firkin, but now he bought it by the ton. He 

/further said he was aware of the evil effects 

of it, and in his family they used but rery 
| little. 

It may be well to say here that cream of tar- 
tar may be and is calle@® an acid; saleratus and 

| carbonate of soda are alkalies; both alkalies 
and acids in a great variety of shapes and mix- 
tures afte pre advertised, and recom- 
_ mended for cleaning the teeth. That they will 
generally do it, and sometimes swidenly, is 
| true; but let me tell those that use for the 
teeth either acids or alkalies under whatever 
name or preparation, that it is generally well 
known, if persisted in a length of time, the 
general consequence is the destruction of the 
teeth; therefore, under all circumstances that 
| relate to the teeth, have nothing to do with 
these ingredients in any shape. 

To stop the use of the articles—saleratua, 
cream of tartar and carbonate of soda, now in 
so general use in the community—I think 
, would be like trying to remove the White 

Mountains; but | feel it my duty to do my 
| part towards calling the attention of the pub- 
| lie to what seems to be a dreadful evil, of 

which, in my situation, I cannot help being so 
often and painfully reminded, 

SAMUEL BAKER. 


of specific gravity: and when they wished for a | 


slice would ask to be helped to some of the specific 
gravity. After the lapee of a few months, a dis- 
ease broke out among the students so severe that 
many believed it contagious. Of the whole num- 
ber, thirteen were confined for a long time—the 
fourteenth slightly affected fora few days. The 
house became known as the pest-house. Two of 
the patients died, and another hardly escaped 
death. Eleven finally recovered.’’ 


To which is added, that the attending physi- 
cians, Dr. Sabin and Dr. Smith, never had any 
doubt that the whole was caused by saleratus. 

To the above it would be easy to add many 
more cases, but let these suffice for the present. 
They may be called extreme cases, and I ad- 
mit it. So is delirium tremens an extreme 


case of drunkenness, and so goes more stroncly | 


to prove the horrid and destructive evil. But 
the more particular object of this communica- 


tion is to awaken the attention of the commn- | 


nity to the evils or effects of cream of tartar, 
saleratus and carbonate of soda on the teeth. 
Having now for about a quarter of a century 
had an opportunity to witness their effect on 
these important organs, I think I can speak 
with some experience. 

One of the most common questions asked of 
the dentist is, ‘‘ Why do people’s teeth decay 
more now than they used too?’’ and it is often 
accompanied with the declaration, ‘that my 
father, mother or grand-parents used to have 
good teeth, and they say there were no dentists 
in their day;’’ and they might have added, 
neither of the articles above referred to was 
much in use at the time. 


it is now about fifty years since saleratus was 
introduced to the community. At that time 
there was but one dentist in Boston, and I may 
say in New En ; he was sufficient for acci- 
dents, &c., and did a small business. There 
are pony at this time five hundred indivi- 
duals in the business, and I should not be sur- 
~— (taking an average) that each does more 
iness than he did. Now, why this great 
addition to the profession’ Is it not by some 
great and general cause of the decay of the 
teeth? Iam aware that a variety of answers 
might be made to this question, but too nu- 
merous to introduce here. ink if there was 
a introduced into the community (under 
the plea that it was more convenient) that 
should destroy the fingers, and the community 
still persist in using it, we should have another 
ro’ 
if loudly called for. 
I may be answered that the population has 
increased. This is true; but not 


have more done to their teeth now than they 


used to. Very good; they have it done be-. 


passengers 
, Just arrived to Victoria. A sudden 


ve hundred ' 
times. Again, I may be answered that people | 


Corrox.—A Providence correspondent of the 
|N. Y. Times, says that the best cotton now 
| costs, when delivered either in Providence or 
| Boston, 13} cents per pound. Cotton has been 
| Steadily advancing in price for eight or ten 
| years, notwithstanding a rapid increase of pro- 
| duction. In 1848 the crop exported from the 

United States was $14,274,000 pounds; the 
average price was 7.51 cents per pound. The 
| crop of 1546 exported was 1,351,431,701 pounds 
' at 9.41 cents per pound. The exports of 1857 
were 1,048,282,475 pounds at 12.55 per pound. 
|The home market in 1856 absorbed 640,000 
bales of 400 pounds each, or little less than 
| one-sixth of the entire crop. At present prices 
| this amount of raw material would be worth 
$31,000,000. It is impracticable to ascertain 
what additional value is given it by the labor, 
skill and ingenuity bestowed upon its mannu- 
facture, but it is probably no a to 
estimate the gross proceeds of this branch of 
| industry in the New England States at $150,- 
000,000 per annum. 


To Cvre tag Appetrre vor Tosacco.—The 
New York Independent gives the following as 
| the experience of a clergyman who smoked and 
, chewed tobacco for many years, and used these 
_ means to break himself of the habit :—I had a 
| deep well of very cool water, and whenever the 
| evil appetite claimed indulgence, I resorted im- 
| mediately to fresh-drawn water. Of this I 
drank w I desired, and then continued to 
| hold water in my mouth—throwing out and 
‘taking in successive mouthfuls, until the cra- 
| Ving ceased. By a faithful adherence to this 
| practice for about a month, I was cured. And 
rom that time to this have been as free from 
any appetite for tobacco as a nursing infant. I 
| loathe the use of the weed in every form, far 
| more than I ever did before 1 contracted habit« 
of indulgence. 


| San-Boats.—Sail-boats are the heet friends 
| the coroners have got. Within the last forty 
| Sage Senne Reena ame Bee a 

mostly young girls. last mail 
ght us a melancholy ac- 
| count of the loss of fourteen lives by the upset- 
ting of a sail-boat on Victoria Bay, while in the 
act of some from a vessel 
squal) 
struck the boat, and the sad loss of life was the 


fession, called fingerists, that would rise up‘ consequence. To manage a sail-boat 


requires more skill than to run a « 

They are as tricky as a colt, and flop over with 
as much ease as an acrobat. Females should 
keep out of them. hay fare 


as a powder magazine over a black- 
smith shop.—Anickerbocker. 
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the party who is free shall travel the whole of 
the distanos, in order to neces- 
sities of the service with the of the 
present treaty : 4 

TIL. No excuse shall be admissable except 
those resulting from military obligations : 

IV. The present treaty being entered into in 
good faith, its conditions may be modified with 
the consent of the parties. 

This treaty was executed. Whenever the 
two madmen were able to meet, they fought, 
and the most extraordinary correspondence, in 
the second person, too, the most familiar form 


of French speech, was exchanged between 
them. 


I am invited to a dejeuner by the officers of 
the Regiment of Chasseurs at Luneville [ wrote 
one of them). I expect to take a journey there 
to accept this polite invitation. As you are on 
leave of absence there, we will take advantage 
if you like, of my short stay, to have a poke 
at each other. 

Or again : 

Dear Farexp,—I shall be passing through 
Strasbourg the fifth of November next, about 
noon. You will wait for me at the Hotel des 
Postes ; we will have a little fencing. 


Sometimes the prgmotion of one of these 
duellists puts a temporary stop to the regular 
course of their encounters. The third article 


yr DUELLING. 
teacted to a monstrous Fremch duel. The re- 
eords of such things in France present an- 
@ther duel quite as absurd, but far less hor- 
rible. 


At the beginning of the present century the 
eity of Strasbourg resembled Caen in possess- 
Ing & certain number of wrong-headed gentle- 
men who took pleasure in getting up disputes. 
Seldiers of all ranks had ample opportunities 
of picking quarrels, whenever they wished it, 
and often when they did not wish it. In 1794, 
acaptain of hussars, named Fournier, indul- 
ged in this amusement to his heart's content. 
Ata later period, his merit’ and his courage 
earned him the epaulettes of a general of divi- 
sion. His aggressive temper and his address 
with arms rendered his name celebrated in the 
annals of the duel. He was invariably the 
victor in these unfortunate meetings; and 
Strasbourg had to reproach him for the oss of | 
several of her sons on the most futile motives | 
of quarrel, and especially for having killed, on 
very trifling grounds, a young man named 
Blume,—generally beloved, the only support 
of a numerous family,—whom he had chal- 
lenged without any plausible reason, and 
slain without the slightest pity. The death 
of Blume was regarded ax a public misfor- 
tume, and sympathized in by a publie mourn- 
ing. 

Om the very day of Blume’s funeral, Gene- 
ral Morean gave a ball, to which were invited 
all the members of the high bourgeoisie. It 
was desirable to avoid all the scandalous scenes 
which could not fail to take place between the 
fellow-townsmen, perhaps the relations, of the 
unfortunate deceased and the aggressor, who 
was styled his murierer. General Moreau, 
therefore, desired his aide-de-camp, Captain 
Dupont, afterwards the general who capitula- 
ted at Baylen, to prevent Captain Fournier 
from entering the ball-room. Dupont station- 
ed himself in a corner of one of the ante-cham- 
bers, and immediately he caught sight of him 
accosted him abruptly, 


“vt 





hierarchy. 
Dupont, as follows : 


My Dear Dvroxt,—I am informed that the 
Emperor has done justice to your merits by 
promoting you to the rank of General of Bri- 
gade. Accept my sincere congratulations on 
an advancement which is no more than the na- 
tural consequence of your knowledge and your 


for rejoicing at your nomination. In the first 
place, the satisfaction given by a circumstance 
so flattering to your future prospects; and se- 
condly, the permission which it gives us of ha- 
ving a turn together at the first opportunity. 


The singularity of this affair, lasting, as it 


of the treaty enjoined respect for the military | 
There is a letter from Fournier to | 


courage. For myself, there is a double motive | 


but to equalize the chamees, we will do this, if 
you like. One of my friends has, at Neuilly, 
an inclosure planted with trees, xnd complete- 
ly surrounded with walls; there are two 
doors to it, one at canh end. Om a day, and at 
an hour to be agreed upon, we will go to the 
inclosure separately, armed with our two hol- 
| ster-pistols ready londed, to take a single shet 
| with each. We will try which can find the 
other, and who catches sight of the other, shall 
fire.” 

_ “That's a droll idea." 

“Does it suit you!”’ 





that do?” 
“That's it; agreed. Adiea, till Thursday.” 
| "The hour and the day determined on, they 
| were punctual at their rendezvous. As soon 
| as they were inside the inclosure, the two an- 
tagonists sought after each other cautiously, 
“halting to listen at every step. They advan- 
_ ced slowly, with their cocked pistols in their 
| hands, eye on the watch, and ear all attention. 
| At the turn of an alley they perceived each 
‘other; by a rapid motion they threw them- 
selves behind the trunks of a couple of trees ; 
in this position they remained for a considera- 
ble time, when Dupont resolved to act. At first 
‘he gently waved the tail of his coat just out- 
side the tree which protected fim ; he then 
protruded ha!'f the thickness of the fleshy part 
of the arm, drawing it back again instantly.— 
It was lucky for him that he did so; for im- 
mediately afterwards, a bullet sent a large piece 
of bark flying. Fournier had lost a shot. 
In the course of a few minutes, Dupont re- 
, commenced the same maneuvre on the oppo- 
| site side of the tree-trunk, and he embellished 
| his original idea by showing the tip of his pis- 
| tol barrel, as if he in turn were watching for 
| an opportunity to fire. Holding his hat in his 


“I know that thst is yout strong point ; 


“Ten o'clock om Thursday morning—wil! | 
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THE ORIGINAL SONG OF 
ANNES LAURIB. 

| Prof. Aytoun, in his ** Ballads of Scotland,"’ 

| Gives the following :-—} 


ANNIE LAURIE. 


Maxwelton banks are bonnie, 
Where early fe's the dew, 
Where me and Annie Laurie 
Made up the promise true. 
Made up the promise true. 
And ne'er forget will I, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay down my head and die. 


She's backit like a peacock, 
She's breastit like a swan, 
She's jimp about the middle, 
Her waist ye weel may span. 
Her waist ye weel may span, 
She has a rolling eye, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay down my head and die. 


RELIGIO CHRISTI. 


WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

| Batered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1858, by Descon & Peterson, im the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
triet of Penna | 


I cannot specify any particular stage of 
‘thought to which I had got, or say further 
‘than that I was still canvassing the subject, | 
when I met with an essay which opened it up | 
| to the full extent of The Divine Origin of The 
_ Hebrew Sacred Books. It was most remarkable , 
| that I should just then meet wit. such a dis- 
| sertation, for at this time it was not once in 


' : \ ry > 
ful method of Champollion, went to support the | along next fo the Morkgan 


_ little serub tree, the largest I could find, for I | 


right hand, he displayed it as far as the rim. | twelve months or two years that I met with a_ 
In a twinkling, the hat was blown away ; for- | book of any kind. A Sydney newspaper once 





oe 


a 
_ animals were so ignorant of men that ple 
Next morning as soon as breakfast was over | tually suffered us to approsch and strike 
I started, I went on alone, for my mate pre- | down. The trees were of gigantic size, and 
ferred to keep with the dray, which travelled interspersed with huge vines which bound 
slowly ;—but carried the keg. I made my way | together so that we met with some trouble of- 
forwarl right, till within about four miles of the | tentimes, in getting them down afterthey were 
end of my journey, and then got on a wrong | chopped through. In most places not a sun 
track. Some little while past noon I came out ray ever reached the ground; it was always 
on wide, grassy, treeless plains, and being un- wet, and covered with rotting foliage amd wind- 
certain whether I was going wrong or right left | falls. Only the stealthy foot of some lone 
the road, which was but little worn into the | aborigine flying from his tribe forerime, or hast- 
turf, and struck across to a farm which I saw | ening his escape from a vindictive fee, ever 
on the side of a large knoll a couple of miles | pierced the disimal shades and tangled thickets 
off. Scarcely had I done so, before there came | of that terrible wilderness. 
sweeping and rolling along, right athwart my | (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
course, one of those thick fogs to which I after- | 
wards found that part of the country was lia- | 
ble. To find the farm now, I knew would be | 
impossible, and I turned, endeavoring to inter- | 
sect my road again. But it was in vain. When| BY W. H. 


credit of the Mosaic accounts, 


THE FIRST CANNON-SHOT.* 


DAVENPORT ADAMS, 


night came on Thad got among spurs of the 
' forest so as to be unable any longer to judge | Come, chant amain a noble strain, and sing of 


which way lay the main body of the plain. I Crecy's wondrous day, 

knew, moreover, that I was on the edge of the | When Saxon bow met Norman steel, and van- 
coast mountain, and that if I once got bewil- | quished in th’ unequal fray ; 

dered in its gullies I might give myself up for | When in the thickest of the fight young Edward's 
lost. The decline of the ground, too, along | princely crest flamed far, 

a great leading ridge, is often so slow and gra- | And gulesh GANG cael oved, & by & 


dual, as to be imperceptible when one cannot see . mals Braden 


+. i ‘ | Oh, bravely fought our lion-prince' Oh, all an- 
far ahead. I knew that I might wander on and dstunted smfted our King’ 


on, for many hours, if I happened to keep the | 


, : n | «Now, tell my :on,"’ quoth he, ‘ this day to him 
fall of a great leading ridge, and not know I | shall endless glory bring -— 


was descending till 1 was right down in the | ..q.y him.” quoth he, “his «pars to gain; his be 
depths of the cullies, and even then, I should | the honer of the fray '” 


not perhaps find it out till I had travelled some | gy 1 wot that English hearts will e’er remember 
distance and found the hills closing in upon Creoy’s wondrous day ! 

me, more and more, till they became overhang- 

ing crags. No course remained but to stop for | All hurtling through the darkened air the arrowy 
the night. The fog had thickened into a misty | sleet fell fieree and fast, 

drizzling rain. I got to the sheltering side of a | And, drooping low, in very shame, the Oriflamme 
to earth was cast ; 

was amon; low stunted timber, and there I sat | Bohemia lost his ostrich-plume—Lorraine his spot- 
down. It was dark, wet and cold; but my | less shield of pride— 


| tunately there was no head inside it. Four- 
| nier, therefore, had wasted his second bullet. 


| perhaps in five or six months, was the full mea- 
| sure of my reading. The progress of American 


Dupont then sallied from his fortress, and | settlement in this respect is very different from 


“What are you going to do here?’’ 

“Ah! That’s you, Dupont’ Good-even- 
ing. Parblea! You see what Iam doing. I 
have come to the ball.’’ 

“Are you not ashamed to come to a ball 
the very day of the funeral of that poor, un- 
happy fellow Blume’ What will his friends 
and his relations say ?’’ 

“They may say what they please; it is all 
one tome. But, I should like to know, what 
business is that of yours ?’’ 


did, many years, attracted in time the public 
attention. Dupont and Fournier strictly ob- 
served the clauses of their treaty. Their per- 
sons were marked with numerous sears; they 
continued, all the same for that, to cut and 
slash at each other in most enthusiastic style ; 


then, 

“It is really astonishing that I, who al- 
ways kill my man, cannot contrive to kill that 
devil, Dupont !” 


and General Fournier used to observe, now and | 


By-and-by, General Dupont received the or- 
der to join the Army of the (irisons. Dupont 
was not expected, and no preparations were 
made for his reception. There was no inn on 
the spot occupied by the staff. The General 
was in vain trying to find a lodging, when he 
perceived before him a chalet, through whose 


“It is everybody’s business. Everybody is 
thinking and talking about it.” 

““Bverybody is wrong then. I don’t like 
people to poke their noses into my affairs. And 
now, if you please, let me pass.’’ 

** You shall not go into the ball-room.”’ 

“And, pray, why?’’ 

“Because you must take yourself off in- 
stead. The general orders you to retire to your 
own apartments.”’ 

**Am I turned out of the house ?’’ 

**No; it is merely a precaution.” 

**Are you aware of the consequences of turn- 
ing Fournier out of doors ?’’ 

“I do not want to hear any of your rhodo- 
montades. Just have the goodness to take 
yourself off.’’ 

“Listen !’’ said Fournier, in a fury. “I 
cannot have my revenge of the general, be- 
cause he is my superior officer; but you are 
my equal; you have presumed to take your 
share in the insult, and you shall pay for the 
whole of it. We will fight !’’ 

“Listen, in return,’’ replied Dupont. ‘I 
have long been out of patience with you; I am 
disgusted with your bullying ways; and | 
hope to give you a lesson which you will long 
remember.’’ 

Fournier passed a sleepless night. He 
would have gone mad with vexation, had he 
not been consoled by the hope of killing Du- 
pont. But the result of the combat was not 
what he expected, for Dupont gave him a 
frightful wound. 

** You fence well,’’ said Fournier, as he fell. 

“* Not badly, as you see.”’ 

“Yes; but now I know your game. You | 
won't catch me another time—as I will show | 
when I am well again.” 

“You wish for another encounter /’’ 

**Parblea! That’s a matter of course.’’ 


pont did not hesitate to go and ask shelter and 
hospitality of the fortunate inhabitant of the 
wooden cottage. He knocked at the door; he 
opened it; he entered. A man was sitting 
writing in front of a bureau; he turned his 


unexpected guest who came to interrupt his 
correspondence, he said, before the other could 
cross the threshold, 

“Ah! that’s you, Dupont. 
little bit of a fence.’’ 

“*By all means; with all my heart,” said 


chatting between the passes. 


rior ?’’ said Fournier. 
corps.”’ 

‘Really! Whata curious coincidence ! 
command the cavalry there. And so, you are 
only just arrived ?’’ 


me. How very kind !’’ 
At last, General Dupont’s sword, after tra- 


wall. 

** Sacrédié!’’ shouted Fournier. 

** You did not expect that ?’’ 

‘Yes, did. Directly I left my guard, I saw 
that I was caught. 
| pect what is going to happen.”’ 





ers played the part of naturalist, the other 
the part of butterfly. 


In fact, after a few weeks’ nursing, Four. | 
nier, for the second time, was face to face | 


windows the light of a fire was gleaming. Du- 


head to regard his visitor. Recognizing the | 


We will have a | 


Dupont to Fournier, who chanced to be the oc- | 
cupant of the chalet. And they set to work, | 
‘IT thought you were employed in the inte- | 
“The minister has put me into the fourth | 
I ; 
| 


**T got out of the carriage five minutes ago.’’ 
‘And your first thoughts were devoted to 
! 


versing General Fournier’s thrust, struck the | 


During this little dialogue, one of the speak- ' 


| marched up to his adversary, who awaited him 


| in the attitude of a brave man for whom there 


' is no further hope. When Dupont was within | 


/acouple of paces of his enemy, he said: 

| “*Tean kill you, if I like; it is my right and 
| my privilege ; but I cannot fire at a human 
| creature in cold blood. I spare your life.’’ 

** As you please.”’ 


“*T spare it to-day, you understand clearly; | 


| but I remain the master of my own property, 
of which I allow you the provisional enjoyment. 
| But if ever you give me any trouble, if ever 
you try to pick a quarrel with me, I shall take 
_ the liberty of reminding you that I am the law- 
ful owner of a couple of bullets specially des- 
tined to be lodged in your skull; and we will 
resume the affair exactly at the point where I 
| think proper to leave it to-day.”’ 
| So ended a duel which began in seventeen 
| hundred and ninety-four, and only finished in 
eighteen hundred and thirteen. 


| Senses Sete ey 
| HINTS TO THE GIRLS. 
' 
} 
Did you ever see a lady 
| Look into a stranger's face, 
In an omnibus or rail-car, 
} As if saying, ‘‘ Sir, your place?”’ 
Did you ever see a lady 
Walk up to the church pew door, 
Lace and ribbons all demanding, 
‘“* Yield your pew ?’’ and nothing more? 


Did you ever see a Jassie 

Flirt into an old man’s chair, 
And, unheeding age and honor, 

Let him stand—no matter where ” 


Never see the stage coach emptied, 
For some fidget in her pride, 

And the weary man of business 
Tumbled out to ride outside ” 


| Never go to hear a lecture, 

When some fashionable dear 
Would come in and make a bustle 
When you most desired to hear— 


Routing half the congregation, 
And disturbing all the rest, 

As if she were all creation, 
Being fashionably dressed ’ 


But ’tis you who don’t ex- | 


Now, dear girls, if you’re so thankless, 
So exacting and so free, 

Time will come when gents will answer, 
‘*Ma’am, this seat belongs to me.’ 


with his adversary. It was now his turn. He 
gave Dupont a home-thrust, with the com- 
ment— 

“You see clearly you hold your hand too 
low to parry properly. After you have made 
your thrust, you gave me time to stick three 
inches of cold iron between your ribs.’’ 

“This is only the second act,’’ cried Dupont. 
** We'll come to the catastrophe as soon as pos- 
sible.” 


‘* Well, let us see what is likely to happen.”’ 


“‘The moment you stir, I shall give you a 
thrust in the belly. You are a dead man.’’ 
**] will ward your thrust.”’ 
| Impossible.” 


‘ ‘ 
**T won’t stir my sword an inch. 


sword.” 
**Do you know that this is a very disagree- 


I will 
keep you pinned till you throw down your | 


able position ?’’ said Fournier. 
Fournier would have liked to concludethe| «Por you especially. 

third act by the aid of the pistol, but Dupont sword, and I will allow you to quit it.’’ 

claimed the military privilege which obliges ‘No; I intend to kill you.” 

officers to ight with their swords. Dupont was | Fortunately, the noise which the two generals 

wise in maintaining his right, for Fournier’s | made, was heard by the officers, who came and 

expertness as a pistol shot is still remembered | separated the combatants. 


with astonishment. He had accustomed his | Dupont, the more reasonable of the owe, | 


servant to hold between his fingers a piece of | now and then thought of the absurdity of a 


money, which he sent flying with a bullet at | quarrel, which still went on after so many | 


five-and-twenty paces distance. And frequently | struggles, and asked himself whether he should 
one of the hussars of his regiment, as he gal- | not be doing right in killing Fournier, to make 
loped past smoking his pipe, was surprised to | an end of the matter. Besides that, he was 
find it smashed between his lips, without sus- | going to get married. One morning he called 
pecting that Fournier had amused himself by | on Fournier. 

making a target of the tobacco-bowl. ‘Are you come to fix a day fora match ?’’ 

The catastrophe, since so we must style it, | inquired the latter, on seeing him enter. 

brought about no decisive result; they each| ‘Perhaps I am; but first of all, let us talk 
received a trifling scratch. Then these two, little. Listen to this; I intend to get 
wise-heads, annoyed at so negative a result, _married ; and before 1 enter the serious state 


agreed to recommence the struggle until one of matrimony, I should like to have done with 
of the two should confess himself beaten, and | you.”’ 


should renounce all further resistance. They “Oh! oh!” 
therefore drew up the following little treaty, Qur quarrel has now lasted for nineteen 
which still exists in the possession of Colonel | years. I de not wish to continue a style of life 
Berger :— which my wife might consider not exactly com- 
I. Whenever Messieurs Dupont and Fournier | fortable ; and therefore, in virtue of the fourth 
shall happen to be within thirty leagues’ dis- "ticle of our treaty, | am come to propose a 
tance of each other, they shall each perform | ae in the “gr of combat, and so to have 
listance meeting ‘a meeting, the result of which shall be 
— bone TaD 47-8 | decisive. We shall fight with pistols.” 
IL. If one of the two contracting parties is | “*You don’t think of such a thing !’’ cried 
anavoidably hindered by his military duties, ' Fournier, in astonishment. 


Throw down your 


Never, girls, disturb a lecture, 
Church, or ball, where’er you go; 
Still respect the rights of others— 
This is ‘‘ Woman's Rights,"’ you know. 


Never ask a man abruptly 
To resign his chosen place : 
If tis offered thank him kindly, 
With a smile upon your fuee. 


If the road is long and weary, 
And he cannot find another, 

Bid him share the comfort with you, 
As you'd share it with a brother. 


Thus you may receive forever, 
Given with a spirit free, 

True respect and love and kindness, 
Better far than gallantry. 


kins was a great pet of mine; indeed, she was 


the sunbeam of the house. She was only three | 
years old, but she had a strangely mature way | 


of talking sometimes, that made her seem very 
interesting. Every night I went to her room 


for a good-night kiss ; and never shall I forget | 


how sweetly she used to look in her little night 
dress, as she knelt down at her mother’s side 
and said ‘“‘Our Father,’’ nor how reverently 
she used to fold her little hands at the close 
and say, , 


“Good night, dear (iod, and please take good , 


care of little Carrie." 

‘*Why, Carrie,’ 
time she added this to her prayer, 
shouldn’t talk to God so.”’ 

**Shouldn’t [?’’ said the little prattler; ‘I 
love God, and why shouldn’t I say good-night 
to Him before I go to sleep, just as Ido to you 
and aunt Annie ?’’ 

Her mother looked thoughtful, but only re- 
plied by kissing her; and always after that she 
repeated her guod-night petition. 


ac you 


Carrie Perxrixs’s Praygr.—Little Carrie Per- ' 


said her mother, the first | 


that which was going on in Australia in my 
' time. 

I had undertaken for a new settler, whom | 
| | met with in Sydney, a large order for building | 
| timber, to be cut as near his farm as proper | 
| trees were procurable. His farm was about 
_two hundred miles up the country. As his | 
, dray was in Sydney, my mate and self took ad- | 
| vantage of it for the conveyance of our clothing 
| and tools. It was some three or four years 


| since I had been in Sydney before; so we let 
| the team go on without us, not following for | 
| some days. It had reached to within a single | 
| day’s stage of the farm before we came up to it. 
Here, in the midst of one of the loveliest scenes | 
| of the ever varying natural scenery of the coun- | 
try, was a rum shop; and here the teamster | 
had camped to spend his last few shillings. | 
| What sort of a reformatory process our English 
| transportation system at this time must have 
| been, may be again surmised from the fact that | 
| this man, and almost every other teamster on | 
| the road, were convicts under sentence; and | 
| that though the masters never or rarely gave 
| them money to travel with, but only a ration, 

they never were without a pretty well-filled | 
| purse. 

The hut of the rumseller stood ina long, 
winding, level vale; the greensward and the | 
forest for miles on either side so perfectly park- | 
| like, that one used to the aspect of elaborately | 

beautified domains, could hardly persuade him- | 
| self that it was anything less that he saw here. | 

Small, bold hills constituted its bounds on the 
| sides ; save where now and then a little arm of | 
| similar character ran off from the main valley. | 
It varied in width as the hills approached or | 
| receded: thus sometimes leaving a passage of | 
/ but a few rods between gentle slopes; but | 
‘others sweeping back in the form of a horse- 
, shoe round lovely little plains of a half or quar- 
| ter of a mile diameter. The trees were large- 

headed and green, now in clumps, now scat- | 
| tered far apart. The surface was generally very | 

level, and the grass green and fine. Little | 

lakes and ponds, margined with flowering 

flags, relieved the prospect, light breezes ever | 
' and anon dappling their waters; whilet flocks 

of birds gathered and sported in the trees 
| around. 


When we reached the spot early in the af- 

! ternoon, there was already a ‘‘mob of stock- 
| men’’ there, besides the men of our team, and 
of several others travelling the same way. As 
it was a very hot day, we concluded not to go 
on till the morrow. One of the first objects 
which I noticed on entering the hut was a 
book of a very familiar-looking aspect (to 
,me) on a shelf on the opposite side of the 
; hut. I went across and took it down. It 
' was the London Quarterly Review, one of 
the most erudite productions of the European 
periodical press. I opened it, and found a very 
extensive review of ‘‘Champollion’s Egypt.”’ 
_ The custom of the superior reviews, is not so 
much to criticize particular books, as to con- 
, centrate into one masterly dissertation all the 
_ known principles of the subject of those books. 
| This had been done in the article in question. 
A vast amount of fact and philosophic induction 

' presented itself to my eager and rapid scrutiny 
of the essay. After dinner, leaving the insane 


_revel for those who found it more congenial | 


than I did, I hastened away with my treasure 
to the shade of a distant tree. By the time the 
sun was sinking in the golden west, and soft 
airs sighing around me the dirge of another 
day, spoke to my heart of the transitory na- 
ture of this earthly life, and the deepening 
shades of evening reminded me of that night 
to which our little day shall sooner or later 
surely come, I had pretty well reached the 
conclusion that the Bible was both a true and 
an inspired record. Hieroglyphics thousands of 
years old, and which were meant for no such 
end as our decyphering ; sculpture, and paint- 
ings, and domestic articles, which had been 
buried thirty centuries and more, could be no 
false witnesses. The entire relics of a nation 
could be no bearers to posterity of a peccant 
tale. Men of the Hebrew form and physiog- 
nomy—so unique, so peculiar, so unmistak- 
able—Hebrew men and women occupying the 
precise social position assigned them in the 
Hebrew Sacred Books, Aad lived in Eqypt. And 
everything that could be verified of the events 
of that country and era, whether by the earlier 
“labors of Young, or the later and more success- 


brain was then unworn by the toils which have | 
since been its lot, and in the course of a couple | 
of hours I had sunk into a profound repose, | 
Once in the course of the night Iawoke. The 


While o’er the field rang out the shout—*' St. 
George for England '"—far and wide. 
Alencon humbled bit the dust—Philip «ped head- 

long from the fight— 


rain was plashing, and the wind sweeping | And all the bloody plain was dark with dyiig vert 
masses of storm-cloud along overhead: but | And as all ort his + eens 
where I lay, on the lee side of the close thicket, | oo rr oe om 


its fore the “wrth. ‘ th | the honor ofthe fray ; 
1. b sas ag t@-te ae me Shan | Oh, I wot that English hearts will c'er remember 
otherwise, as it drove the rain beyond me. I 


Crecy’s wondrous day ' 
was wet but not chilled, and soon slept again. | ie cn 


When daylight came I set forward, and after a | And when the fight was at its worst (and Gallic 
while, found some well worn paths which 1) fire is hard to quell,) 


knew must be sheep paths. Following these I King Edward wrought a magic feat—list to the 
came out in a short time on an open plain, and | wondrous tale I tell! 


still keeping them, saw at last smoke rising | Front of our ranks he deftly placed a brave ma- 


from the roof of alow hut. A welcome sight | 
it was. 

Here I found a couple of shepherds and their | 
flocks and a hut-keeper stationed. Their | 
sheep were just let out of the hurdles, and | 
standing drenched and spiritless enough in two | 
separate groups not far from the hut. Sheep | 


wet weather; the men had put them out and _ 
left them to act as they chose, and were having | 
their breakfast, in which I was ready enough | 
to join them. 

All day it continued the same weather—mist | 


| and rain and wind. The flocks did not move 


out of sight of the hut; only when the fog be- 
came fora while unusually dense, the shep- | 


| herds had to send their dogs to prevent them 


from dividing into small lots. We had a bla- 
zing fire, and the hut was tolerably rain-proof. 
I got some dry clothing, and took up my tem- 
porary residence in one of the berths among 
heaps of blankets and ’possum skin cloaks.— 
Thence I listened to some stories of lost men 
in that part, which made me feel that I had 
been fortunate, after all. One poor fellow, a 
tailor, had gone from his own station to an- 
other, about four miles off, to undertake some 
work, There was a path, but there were also 
many cattle tracks, and he being a new comer 
in the country, did not know how to distin- 
guish the one from the other. He got to where 
he had to go safely, and started to go back.— 
That day and the next and the next passed, 
without his reaching home. Every possible 
search was made, but neither tidings nor trace 
of him could be got. At length, months after- | 
wards, the aborigines came and said they had 
found the bones of a white man. They proved 
He had got bewilder- | 
ed ; wandered away down into the gullies of a | 
trackless, forest-clad mountain ; and in his last | 
efforts to extricate himself, had endeavored to 
keep some trace of his forward way, in case he | 
should have to turn back, by snipping off with 





to be the poor tailor’s. 


chine—an engine dire, 


| From whose hot mouth there hotly leapt (oh, fear- 


ful sight ') a tongue of fire ; 

And, urged by some mysterious force, on demon- 
wings the huge stones sped 

Right, right into the Frenchman’s ranks, and piled 
the field with ghastly dead ' 


| show no disposition to travel much in very Oh, a wondrous thing this cannon seems, and it 


won for us the dreadful fra, * 
And the First Cannon-Shot was fired on memor- 
able Crecy’s day! 


Anear my post, a grave-browed man, was be who 
fired this engine dread— 

And much he muttered to himself as ball on ball 
resistless sped ; 

‘‘A mighty deed I do this day’’—I caught by 
chance his words of scorn— 

‘‘A mighty deed! and one, I trow, eclipsed by 
none of woman born. 

Lo, the frst Cannon-Shot I fire! who knows what 
man shall fire the dast ? 

Earth must first roll through seas of blood; grave 
upon grave be thickly cast ; 

Thrones shall be shaken; nations born; anarchies 
leap from tyrant-sway’’— 

‘Twas some such words the witard spake on 
Crecy’s memorable day. 


‘At last,’’ quoth he, ‘‘the despot-reign of 
Strength, of brutal Strength is o'er, 


| And mailed baron clad in steel shall tread on 


jerkined serf no more :— 

Oh, cursed ever be each shot that men shall fire in 
Truth’s despite, 

Accursed ever be each shot that arms anew the 
tyrant Might ; 

Accursed ever be each shot that speeds the Law to 
overthrow, 

Or strengthens foe already strong against a weak 
and suppliant foe ; 

Accursed ever be the shot for Conquest fired, in 
lawless fray,’’— 

‘Twas such brave words the wizard spake on 
Crecy’s memorable day. 


‘* But, ah'!’’ cried he, as Philip's host went flying 


his shears little pieces of the cloth he had with 
him, and letting them fall on the ground as he | 
went along. Another man had been cutting | Ah, blessed be each chot that speeds to foree the 


“ espot yield ! 
bark for a tanner; wandered in search of some | startled d y 


- . | And blest be every cannon-shot fired in the free. 
more trees over a hill which he knew well | PRN fins 


enough, into some hollows beyond, which he | yw, i014 hearts troop in corried ranks to Sight 
did not know ;—was never heard of again.— | for Freedom's equal laws ; 


Another case was that of an independent set-| 44 blest be every shot that’s fired when nations, 
tler, an aged gentleman, who was very much warm with glorious hate, 


o'er the fatal field, 


addicted to taking a book and reading as he | 
went along through the woods. One afternoon | 
he left his family and sauntered along, reading, | 
over some park-like hills. But they were on 
the very borders of the noted Shoalhaven gul- | 
lies. He was seen no more. 
For nearly a week I did not attempt to travel. | 
It was one of the periodical storms of the | 
country, and kept on, without intermission of | 
more than a few minutes at a time, day and 
night. I had overshot the farm I was going to, | 
about fifteen miles. When at length the weather | 
cleared, the men put me on a main road | 
which passed within about three miles of their | 
huts, and I finally reached my destination. 
On prospecting I found there was no eligible | 
timber within ten or twelve miles of the farm. | 
In short, in the plains and openings, which are | 


Rise ‘gainst the despot who would fhin a people's 
spirit subjugate !’’— 

Such were the words the wizard spake, i’ the 
storm-depths of that mighty fray : 

So the First Cannon-Suot was fired on Crecy’s 
memorable day ! 


* Cannon were first used at the battle of Crecy, 
A. D. 1346. 


Tuk Use or O..—In this country children are 
‘* perpetually watered”? as though they were 
amphibious animals. In the East Indies, chil- 
dren are rarely washed with water; but they 
are oiled every day. A child’s head can be 
kept much cleaner, if oiled, than without, and 
many young people with hectic cheeks would 
probably never have known the last days of 


so peculiarly suited to sheep farming, only tim- | consumption, if their parents would insist on 
ber of a very stunted and meagre growth is | having the chest, back and limbs, anointed 


found. Rather than be restricted to this, I pre- 
ferred to pitch my hut in the adjacent part of the 
coast mountain. The place where I fou the | 
timber I wanted, was just over the brink of the 

table land, about a dozen miles from the near- 

The brush was so dense that in | 
making our dray road from the top of the ridge 


est station. 


with sweet oil two or three times a week. The 
Hebrew physicians seem to have considered oil 
as more efficacious than any other remedy. 
The sick were always anointed with oil, as the 
most wonderful means that was known of 
checking diseases. 


to the spot selected for a saw pit, we had to be- | $e A *“hoss”’ doctor in Olean made a bet 
gin chopping at opposite points and guide each of twenty dollars that he could remove from 
other till we met, by frequently shouting. But any horse anything that nature had not placed 
when an opening was made, there, many and on the beast—meaning ringbone, spavin, etc. 
many a mile over the topa of the trees, and A wag took the bet, showed him a mortgage 
over the great maze of ravines below, we could for one hundred and fifty dollars on a favorite 
see the sea like a narrow blue streak runuing | horse, and pocketed the twenty dollars. 
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tragted to a monstrous Fremch duel. The re- 
eords of such things in France present an- 
«Lal malas sleet ev iane 


At the beginning of the present century the 
ity of Strasbourg resembled Caen in possess- 
Ing a certain number of wrong-hesded gentle- 
men who took pleasure in getting up disputes. 
Soldiers of all ranks had ample opportunities 
of picking quarrels, whenever they wished it, 
and often when they did not wish it. In 1794, 
acaptain of hussars, named Fournier, indul- 
ged in this amusement to his heart's content. 
Ata later period, his merit and his courage 
earned him the epaulettes of a general of divi- 
sion. His aggressive temper and his address 
with arms rendered his name celebrated in the 
annals of the duel. He was invariably the 
vietor in these unfortunate meetings; and 
Strasbourg had to reproach him for the loss of | 
several of her sons on the most futile motives | 
of quarrel, and especially for having killed, on 
very trifling grounds, a young man named 
Blume,—generally beloved, the only support 
of a numerous family,—whom he had chal- 
lenged without any plausible reason, and 
slain without the slightest pity. The death 
of Blume was regarded as a public misfor- 
tume, and sympathized in by a publie mourn- 
ing. 

On the very day of Blume’s funeral, Gene- 
ral Morean gave a ball, to which were invited 
all the members of the high bourgeoisie. It 
was desirable to avoid all the scandalous scenes 
which could not fail to take place between the 
fellow-townsmen, perhaps the relations, of the 
unfortunate deceased and the aggressor, who 
was styled his murderer. General Moreau, 
therefore, desired his aide-de-camp, Captain 
Dupont, afterwards the general who capitula- 
ted at Baylen, to prevent Captain Fournier 
from entering the ball-room. Dupont station- 
ed himself in a corner of one of the ante-cham- 
bers, and immediately he caught sight of him 
accosted him abruptly, 

** What are you going to do here?’’ 

“Ah! That's you, Dupont’ Good-even- 
ing. Parbleu! You see what lam doing. I 
have come to the ball.”’ 

“Are you not ashamed to come to a ball 
the very day of the funeral of that poor, un- 
happy fellow Blume’ What will his friends 
and his relations say ?’’ 

“They may say what they please; it is all 
one tome. But, I should like to know, what 
business is that of yours !’’ 

“It is everybody's business. Everybody is 
thinking and talking about it.’’ 

**Bverybody is wrong then. I don’t like 
people to poke their noses into my affairs. And 
now, if you please, let me pass.”’ 

“You shall not go into the ball-room.”’ 

“And, pray, why?!” 

“Because you must take yourself off in- 
stead. The general orders you to retire to your 
own apartments.”’ 

“Am I turned out of the house !’’ 

“No; it is merely a precaution.” 

‘‘Are you aware of the consequences of turn- 
ing Fournier out of doors ?’’ 

“I do not want to hear any of your rhodo- 
montades. Just have the goodness to take 
yourself off.’’ 

“Listen !’’ said Fournier, in a fury. ‘I 
cannot have my revenge of the general, be- 
cause he is my superior officer; but you are 
my equal; you have presumed to take your 
share in the insult, and you shall pay for the 
whole of it. We will fight !’’ 

“Listen, in retarn,”’ replied Dupont. ‘I 
have long been out of patience with you; I am 
disgusted with your bullying ways; and | 
hope to give you a lesson which you will long 
remember.’’ 

Fournier passed a sleepless night. He 
would have gone mad with vexation, had he 
not been consoled by the hope of killing Du- 
pont. But the result of the combat was not 
what he expected, for Dupont gave him a 
frightful wound. 

** You fence well,’’ said Fournier, as he fell. 
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*“* Not badly, as you see.’’ 

“Yes; but now I know your game. You 
won’t catch me another time—as I will show | 
when I am well again.”’ 

**You wish for another encounter ’’’ 

**Parblea! That's a matter of course.’’ 


In fact, after a few weeks’ nursing, Four- 
nier, for the second time, was face to face 
with his adversary. It was now his turn. He 
gave Dupont a home-thrust, with the com- 
ment— 

“You see clearly you hold your hand too 
low to parry properly. After you have made | 
your thrust, you gave me time to stick three 
inches of cold iron between your ribs.’’ 

“This is only the second act,’’ cried Dupont. 
** We'll come to the catastrophe as soon as pos- 














the party who ts free shall travel tha whole of 
porting pt _ reconelle Neces- 
sities of t IS S.. 
present treaty : . . 
TIL No excuse shall be admissable except 
those resulting from military obligations : 
IV. The preseut treaty being entered into in 
good faith, its conditions may be modified with 
the consent of the parties. 
This treaty was executed. Whenever the 
two madmen were able to meet, they fought, | 
and the most extraordinary corvespondence, in| 
the second person, too, the most familiar form 


of French speech, was exchanged between | 
them. 


1 am invited to a dejeuner by the officers of | 
the Regiment of Chasseurs at Luneville [wrote 
one of them). I expect to take a jourmey there | 
te accept this polite invitation. As you are on 
leave of absence there, we will take advantage | 
if you like, of my short stay, to have a poke 
at each other. 

Or again : 

Dear Parexp,—I shall be passing through 
Strasbourg the fifth of November next, about 
noon. You will wait forme at the Hotel des 





| Postes; we will have a little fencing. 


Sometimes the promotion of one of these 
duellists puts a temporary stop to the regular 
course of their encounters. The third article 
of the treaty enjoined respect for the military 
hierarchy. There is a letter from Fournier to 
Dupont, as follows : 


My Dxar Dvrort,—I am informed that the 
Emperor has done justice to your merits by 
promoting you to the rank of General of Bri- 
gade. Accept my sincere congratulations on 
an advancement which is no more than the na- 
tural consequence of your knowledge and your 
courage. For myself, there is a double motive 
for rejoicing at your nomination. In the first | 
place, the satisfaction given by a circumstance | 
80 flattering to your future prospects; and se- 
condly, the permission which it gives us of ha- 
ving a turn together at the first opportunity. 


The singularity of this affair, lasting, as it 
did, many years, attracted in time the public | 
attention. Dupont and Fournier strictly ob- | 
served the clauses of their treaty. Their per- 
sons were marked with numerous sears; they | 
continued, all the same for that, to cut and 
slash at each other in most enthusiastic style ; 
and General Fournier used to observe, now and | 
then, 

“It is really astonishing that I, who al-, 
ways kill my man, cannot contrive to kill that 
devil, Dupont !”” 

By-and-by, General Dupont received the or- 
der to join the Army of the Grisons. Dupont 
was not expected, and no preparations were 
made for his reception. There was no inn on 
the spot occupied by the staff. The General 
was in vain trying to find a lodging, when he 
perceived before him a chalet, through whose | 
windows the light of a fire was gleaming. Du- | 
pont did not hesitate to go and ask shelter and 
hospitality of the fortunate inhabitant of the | 
wooden cottage. He knocked at the door; he | 
opened it; he entered. A man was sitting | 
writing in front of a bureau; he turned his 
head to regard his visitor. Recognizing the | 
unexpected guest who came to interrupt his | 
correspondence, he said, before the other could | 
cross the threshold, 

“Ah! that’s you, Dupont. 
little bit of a fence.’’ 

“By all means; with all my heart,” said | 
Dupont to Fournier, who chanced to be the oc- | 
cupant of the chalet. And they set to work, | 
chatting between the passes. 

**I thought you were employed in the inte- | 
rior ?’’ said Fournier. 

“The minister has put me into the fourth 
corps.”’ 


sé 


We will have a 


ally! What a curious coincidence! I | 
command the cavalry there. And so, you are 
only just arrived ?’’ | 

“*T got out of the carriage five minutes ago.’’ 
‘“‘And your first thoughts were devoted to | 
me. How very kind!” 

At last, General Dupont’s sword, after tra- 
versing General Fournier’s thrust, struck the | 
wall. 

** Savrédié!’’ shouted Fournier. 

** You did not expect that ?’’ 

“Yes, [did. Directly I left my guard, I saw 
that I was caught. But ’tis you who don’t ex- | 
pect what is going to happen.”’ 

During this little dialogue, one of the speak- | 
ers played the part of naturalist, the other 
the part of butterfly. 

‘Well, let us see what is likely to happen.”’ | 

“The moment you stir, I shall give you a_ 
thrust in the belly. You are a dead man.”’ 

**] will ward your thrust.”’ 

** Impoasible.”’ 

“IT won’t stir my sword an inch. I will 
keep you pinned till you throw down your | 
sword.”’ 

**Do you know that this is a very disagree- | 
able position ?’’ said Fournier. 


“I know that that is yout strong point ; 
but to equalize the chamees, we will do this, if 
you like. One of my friends has, at Neuilly, 
an inclosure planted. with tree’, snd complete- 
ly surrounded with walle; there are two 
doors to it, one ateanh end. Om sday, and at 
an hour to be agreed upon, we will go to the 


inclosure separately, armed with our two hol- 


ster-pistols ready loniled, to take a single shet 


| with each. We will try which can find the 


other, and who catches sight of the other, shall 
fire.”’ 

“That's a droll idea.” 

‘Does it suit you!”’ 


“Ten o'clock om Thursday morning—wil! | 


that do?’’ 
“That's it; agreed. Adieu, til! Tharsday.”’ 
The hour and the day determined on, they 
were punctual at their remdezvous. As soon 
as they were inside the inclosure, the two an- 
tagunists sought after each other cautiously, 
halting to listen at every step. They advan- 


_ ced slowly, with their cocked pistols in their 
hands, eye on the watch, and ear all attention. 


At the turn of an alley they perceived each 
other; by a rapid motion they threw them- 
selves behind the trunks of a couple of trees ; 
in this position they remained for a considera- 
ble time, when Dupont resolved to act. At first 
he gently waved the tail of his coat just out- 
side the tree which protected fim ; he then 
protruded ha'f the thickness of the fleshy part 


of the arm, drawing it back again instantly.— 


It was lucky for him that he did so; for im- 
mediately afterwards, a bullet sent a large piece 
of bark flying. Fournier had lost a shot. 

Iu the course of a few minutes, Dupont re- 
commenced the same manceuvre on the oppo- 
site side of the tree-trunk, and he embellished 
his original idea by showing the tip of his pis- 
tol barrel, as if he in turn were watching for 
an opportunity to fire. Holding his hat in his 


| right hand, he displayed it as far as the rim. 


In a twinkling, the hat was blown away ; for- 
tunately there was no head inside it. Four- 
nier, therefore, had wasted his second bullet. 





| THE ORIGINAL SONG OF 
ANNIB LAURIB. 
| Prof. Aytoun, im his ‘‘ Ballads of Scotland,'’ 
_ Gives the following :—} 


ANNIE LAURIE. 


Maxwelton banks are bonnie, 
Where early t's the dew, 
Where me and Annie Laurie 
Made up the promise true. 
Made up the promise true, 
And ne'er forget will I, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay down my head and dic. 


She's backit like a peacock, 
She's breastit like a swan, 
She's jimp about the middle, 
Her waist ye weel may span. 
Her waist ye weel may span. 
She has a rolling cre, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
Td lay down my head and die. 


RELIGIO CHRISTI. 


WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVESING Post. 
| Batered according te Act of Congress, in the year 
1858, by Deacon & Peterson, im the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
triet of Penna | 


I cannot specify any particular stage of 
‘thought to which I had got, or say further 
i than that I was still canvassing the subject, 


| Hebrew Sacred Books. It was most remarkable 
that I should just then meet wit. such a dis- 
| sertation, for at this time it was not once in 
| twelve months or two years that I met with a 
| book of any kind. A Sydney newspaper once 
| perhaps in five or six months, was the full mea- 
| sure of my reading. The progress of American 


Dupont then sallied from his fortress, and | settlement in this respect is very different from 


marched up to his adversary, who awaited him 
in the attitude of a brave man for whom there 


is no further hope. When Dupont was within | 


a couple of paces of his enemy, he said: 

**Lean kill you, if I like; it is my right and 
my privilege ; but I cannot fire at a human 
creature in cold blood. I spare your life.’’ 

** As you please.”’ 

‘“*T spare it to-day, you understand clearly ; 
but I remain the master of my own property, 


| of which I allow you the provisional enjoyment. 
| But if ever you give me any trouble, if ever 


you try to pick a quarrel with me, I shall take 
the liberty of reminding you that I am the law- 


| ful owner of a couple of bullets specially des- 


tined to be lodged in your skull; and we will 


think proper to leave it to-day.”’ 


_ So ended a duel which began in seventeen 
, hundred and ninety-four, and only finished in | transportation system at this time must have | 


eighteen hundred and thirteen. 


HINTS TO THE GIRLS. 


Did you ever see a lady 
Look into a stranger's face, 
In an omnibus or rail-car, 
As if saying, ‘‘ Sir, your place ?"’ 


Did you ever see a lady 
Walk up to the church pew door, 
Lace and ribbons all demanding, 
** Yield your pew ?’’ and nothing more?” 


Did you ever see a Jassie 

Flirt into an old man’s chair, 
And, unheeding age and honor, 

Let him stand—no matter where ’” 


Never see the stage coach emptied, 
For some fidget in her pride, 

And the weary man of business 
Tumbled out to ride outside ” 


Never go to hear a lecture, 
When some fashionable dear 
Would come in and make a bustle 
When you most desired to hear— 


Routing half the congregation, 
And disturbing all the rest, 

As if she were all creation, 
Being fashionably dressed ” 


Now, dear girls, if you’re so thankless, 
So exacting and so free, 

Time will come when gents will answer, 
‘*Ma’am, this seat belongs to me.”’ 


Never, girls, disturb a lecture, 
Church, or ball. where’er you go ; 
Still respect the rights of others— 
This is ‘‘ Woman's Rights,’ you know. 


Never ask a man abruptly 
To resign his chosen place : 
If ‘tis offered thank him kindly, 
With a smile upon your fuee. 


| that which was going on in Australia in my 
| time. 

I had undertaken for a new settler, whom 
| I met with in Sydney, a large order for building 
| timber, to be cut as near his farm as proper 
_ trees were procurable. His farm was about 
_two hundred miles up the country. As his 


, dray was in Sydney, my mate and self took ad- | 
| vantage of it for the conveyance of our clothing | 


‘and tools. It was some three or four years 
‘since I had been in Sydney before; so we let 
| the team go on without us, not following for 
| some days. 
| day’s stage of the farm before we came up to it. 
Here, in the midst of one of the loveliest scenes 


| of the ever varying natural scenery of the coun- 


| resume the affair exactly at the point where I | try, Was a rum shop; and here the teamster 


had camped to spend his last few shillings. 
What sort of a reformatory process our English 


| been, may be again surmised from the fact that 


| the road, were convicts under sentence; and 
| that though the masters never or rarely gave 
| them money to travel with, but only a ration, 
they never were without a pretty well-filled 
| purse. 

The hut of the rumseller stood ina iong, 


' 
; 


| beautified domains, could hardly persuade him- 


| Small, bold hills constituted its bounds on the 
| Sides; save where now and then a little arm of 
| similar character ran off from the main valley. 


| receded: thus sometimes leaving a passage of 
/ but a few rods between gentle slopes; but 
‘others sweeping back in the form of a horse- 
, shoe round lovely little plains of a half or quar- 
| terof a mile diameter. The trees were large- 
headed and green, now in clumps, now scat- 


level, and the grass green and fine. Little 
lakes and ponds, margined with flowering 


flags, relieved the prospect, light breezes ever | 


' and anon dappling their waters; whilet flocks 
of birds gathered and sported in the trees 
| around. 


When we reached the spot early in the af- 
ternoon, there was already a ‘‘ mob of stock- 
| men’’ there, besides the men of our team, and 
| of several others travelling the same way. As 
| it was a very hot day, we concluded not to go 
| on till the morrow. One of the first objects 
| which I noticed on entering the hut was a 
| book of a very familiar-looking aspect (to 
,me) on a shelf on the opposite side of the 
, hut. I went across and took it down. It 
'was the London Quarterly Review, one of 
| the most erudite productions of the European 
| periodical press. I opened it, and found a very 
extensive review of ‘‘Champollion’s Egypt.”’ 
, The custom of the superior reviews, is not so 
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ful method of Champollion, went to support the | along next to Tae Whaehgpn dhol the 


credit of the Mosaic accounts, animals were so ignorant of men that they 
Next morning as soon as breakfast was over | tually suffered us to approsch and strike 
I started. [ went on alone, for my mate pre-| down. The treea were of gigantio siae, 
ferred to keep with the dray, which travelled interspersed with huge vines which bound 
slowly ;—but carried the keg. I made my way together so that we met with some trouble of- | 
forwarl right, till within about four miles of the | tentimes, in getting them down afterthey were | 
end of my journey, and then got on a wrong | chopped through. In most places not a san 
track. Some little while past noon I came out ray ever reached the ground ; it was always — 
on wide, grassy, treeless plains, and being un- wet, and covered with rotting foliage and wind- 
certain whether I was going wrong or right left falls. Only the stealthy foot of some lone 
the road, which was but little worn into the _ aborigine flying from his tribe for rime, or hast- 
turf, and struck across to a farm which I saw | ening his escape from a vindictive foe, ever 
on the side of a large knoll a couple of miles | pierced the dismal shades and tangled thickets 


when I met with an essay which opened it up ; 
} to the full extent of The Divine Origin of The 


It had reached. to within a single from the roof of a low hut. 


| and rain and wind. 
| out of sight of the hut; only when the fog be- | 


| porary residence in one of the berths among 
| self that it was anything less that he saw here. | 
, Thence I listened to some stories of lost men 
| in that part, which made me feel that I had 


| been fortunate, after all. 
| It varied in width as the hills approached or | 


-in the country, did not know how to distin- 


| he had to go safeiy, and started to go back.— | 
| tered far apart. The surface was generally very | 


off. Scarcely had I done so, before there came 


sweeping and rolling along, right athwart my | 
course, one of those thick fogs to which I after- | 


wards found that part of the country was lia- | 
ble. To find the farm now, I knew would be | 
impossible, and I turned, endeavoring to inter- 
sect my roal again. But it was in vain. When | 
night came on Thad got among spurs of the | 
forest so ag to be unable any longer to judge | 
which way lay the main body of the plain. I 
knew, moreover, that I was on the edge of the | 
coast mountain, and that if 1 once got bewil- | 
dered in its gullies I might give myself up for 
lost. The decline of the ground, too, along 
a great leading ridge, is often so slow and gra- 
dual, as to be imperceptible when one cannot see 
far ahead. I knew that I might wander on and | 
on, for many hours, if I happened to keep the | 
fall of a great leading ridge, and not know I | 
was descending till 1 was right down in the 
depths of the gullies, and even then, I should | 
not perhaps find it out till I had travelled some | 
distance and found the hills closing in upon 
me, more and more, till they became overhang- 
ing crags. No course remained but to stop for 
the night. The fog had thickened into a misty | 
drizzling rain. I got to the sheltering side of a 
little scrub tree, the largest I could find, for I 
was amon; low stunted timber, and there I sat | 
down. It was dark, wet and cold; but my | 
brain was then unworn by the toils which have 
since been its lot, and in the course of a couple 
of hours I had sunk into a profound repose. | 
Once in the course of the night Tawoke. The | 
rain was plashing, and the wind sweeping | 


| masses of storm-cloud along overhead: but | 


where I lay, on the lee side of the close thicket, | 
its force was rather an advantage to me than | 


| otherwise, as it drove the rain beyond me. I 


was wet but not chilled, and soon slept again. | 
When daylight came I set forward, and after a 
while, found some well worn paths which T) 
knew must be sheep paths. Following these I | 
came out in a short time on an open plain, and | 
still keeping them, saw at last smoke rising | 
A welcome sight | 
it was. 

Here | found a couple of shepherds and their 
flocks and a hut-keeper stationed. Their | 
sheep were just let out of the hurdles, and | 
standing drenched and spiritless enough in two | 
separate groups pot far from the hut. Sheep | 


! 
' 
| 


_show no disposition to travel much in very | 


wet weather; the men had put them out and | 


ben ; ' left them to act as they chose, and were having | 
| this man, and almost every other teamster on | their breakfast, in which I was ready enough 


to join them. 


Ail day it continued the same weather—mist | 
The flocks did not move 


came fora while unusually dense, the shep- | 


herds had to send their dogs to prevent them | 
winding, level vale; the greensward and the | 


| forest for miles on either side so perfectly park- zing fire, and the hut was tolerably rain-proof. 


| like, that one used to the aspect of elaborately | 


from dividing into small lots. We had a bla- 


I got some dry clothing, and took up my tem- 


heaps of blankets and ’possum skin cloaks.— 


One poor fellow, a | 
tailor, had gone from his own station to an- | 
other, about four miles off, to undertake some 
work. There was a path, but there were also 
many cattle tracks, and he being a new comer 
guish the one from the other. He got to where | 
That day and the next and the next passed, 
without his reaching home. Every possible 
search was made, but neither tidings nor trace | 
of him could be got. At length, months after- | 
wards, the aborigines came and said they had | 
found the bones of a white man. They proved 

to be the poor tailor’s. He had got bewilder- | 
ed ; wandered away down into the gullies of a | 
trackless, forest-clad mountain ; and in his last | 
efforts to extricate himself, had endeavored to 
keep some trace of his forward way, in case he | 
should have to turn back, by snipping off with | 
his shears little pieces of the cloth he had with | 
him, and letting them fall on the ground as he | 
went along. Another man had been cutting | 
bark for a tanner; wandered in search of some 

more trees over a hill which he knew well 
enough, into some hollows beyond, which he 
did not know ;—was never heard of again.— | 
Another case was that of an independent set- 
tler, an aged gentleman, who was very much 





of that terrible wilderness. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


THE FIRST CANNON-SHOT.* 


a 


BY W.H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 

Come, chant amain a noble strain, and sing of 
Crecy’s wondrous day, 

When Saxon bow met Norman steel, and van- 
quished in th’ unequal fray ; 

When in the thickest of the fight young Edward's 
princely crest flamed far, 

And gallant hearts exultant glowed, lit by its 
sheen as by a star. 

Oh, bravely fought our lion-prince' Oh, all an- 
daunted emiled our King’ 

** Now, tell my :on,"’ quoth he, “this day to him 
shall endless glory bring ;— 


| ** fell him,’ quoth he, “his spars to gain; bis be 


the honer of the fray '" 
Oh, I wot that English hearts will e’er remember 
Crecy's wondrous day ! 


All hurtling through the darkened air the arrowy 
sleet fell fieree and fast, 


| And, drooping low, in very shame, the Oriflamme 


to earth was cast ; 

Bohemia lost his ostrich-plume—Lorraine his spot- 
less shield of pride— 

While o’er the field rang out the showt—"' St. 
George for England '''"—far and wide. 


| Alencon humbled bit the dust—Philip «ped head- 


long from the fight— 

And all the bloody plain was dark with dying serf 
and bleeding knight ; 

And thus Prince Edward won his spurs; his wae 
the honor ofthe fray ; 


Oh, I wot that English hearts will e’er remember 


Crecy’s wondrous day ' 


And when the fight was at its worst (end Gallic 
fire is hard to quell,) 

King Edward wrought a magic feat—list to the 
wondrous tale I tell! 

Front of our ranks he deftly placed a brave ma- 
chine—an engine dire, 

From whose hot mouth there hotly leapt (oh, fear- 
ful sight ') a tongue of fire ; 

And, urged by some mysterious force, on demon- 
wings the huge stones sped 

Right, right into the Frenchman's ranks, and piled 
the field with ghastly dead ! 

Oh, a wondrous thing this cannon seems, and it 
won for us the dreadful fray, 

And the First Cennon-Shot ***4red on memor- 
able Crecy'’s day! ’ 


Anear my post, a grave-browed man, was be who 
fired this engine dread— 

And much he muttered to himself as ball on ball 
resistless sped ; 

‘““A mighty deed I do this day’’—I caught by 
chance his words of scorn— 

‘‘A mighty deed! and one, I trow, eclipsed by 
none of woman born. 

Lo, the Arst Cannon-Shot I fire! who knows what 
man shall fire the dast ? 

Earth must first roll through seas of blood; grave 
upon grave be thickly cast ; 

Thrones shall be shaken; nations born; anarchies 
leap from tyrant-sway’’— 

‘Twas some such words the wizard spake on 
Crecy’s memorable day. 


‘At last,”’ quoth he, ‘‘the despot-reign of 
Strength, of brutal Strength is o'er, 


| And mailed baron clad in steel shall tread on 


jerkined serf no more :— 


| Oh, cursed ever be each shot that men shall fire in 


Truth’s despite, 

Accursed ever be each shot that arms anew the 
tyrant Might ; 

Accursed ever be each shot that speeds the Law to 
overthrow, 


Or strengthens foe already strong against a weak 


and suppliant foe ; 

Accursed ever be the shot for Conquest fired, in 
lawless fray,’’— 

‘Twas such brave words the wizard spake on 
Crecy’s memorable day. 


‘* But, ah!’ cried he, as Philip’s host went flying 
o'er the fatal field, 


| ‘* Ah, blessed be each ehot that speeds to force the 


startled despot yield ! 

And blest be every cannon-shot fired in the free- 
man’s noble cause, 

When bold hearts troop in rerried ranks to fight 
for Freedom's equal laws ; 

And blest be every shot that’s fired when nations, 
warm with glorious hate, 


sible.” | 

Fournier would have liked to conclude the | 
third act by the aid of the pistol, but Dupont | 
claimed the military privilege which obliges ‘“‘No; I intend to kill you.” 
officers to fight with their swords. Dupont was | Fortunately, the noise which the two generals 
wise in maintaining his right, for Fournier’s | made, was heard by the officers, who came and | 


‘*For you especially. Throw down your 
sword, and! will allow you to quit it.’’ 


If the road is long and weary, 
And he cannot find another, 

Bid him share the comfort with you, 
As you'd share it with a brother. 


; much to criticize particular books, as to con- 
| centrate into one masterly dissertation all the 
' known principles of the subject of those books. 
| This had been done in the article in question. 


Thus you may receive forever, A vast amount of fact and philosophic induction 


Given with a spirit free, 


addicted to taking a book and reading a8 he | Rise ‘gainst the despot who would fain a people's 
went along through the woods. One afternoon | spirit subjugate !""— 

he left his family and sauntered along, reading, | Such were the words the wizard spake, i’ the 
over some park-like hills. But they were on storm-depths of that mighty fray : 

the very borders of the noted Shoalhaven gul- So the First Cannon-Suot was fired on Crecy's 
lies. He was seen no more. memorable day ! 


expertness as a pistol shot is still remembered 
with astonishment. He had accustomed his 
servant to hold between his fingers a piece of | 
money, which he sent flying with a bullet at | 
five-and-twenty paces distance. And frequently | 
one of the hussars of his regiment, as he gal- 
loped past smoking his pipe, was surprised to 
find it smashed between his lips, without sus- 
pecting that Fournier had amused himself by 
making a target of the tobacco-bowl. 
The catastrophe, since so we must style it, | 
brought about no decisive result; they each | 
received a trifling scratch. Then these two | 
wise-heads, annoyed at so negative a result, | 
agreed to recommence the struggle until one | 





separated the combatants. | 

Dupont, the more reasonable of the two, 
now and then thought of the absurdity of a 
quarrel, which still went on after so many 
struggles, and asked himself whether he should 
not be doing right in killing Fournier, to make 
an end of the matter. Besides that, he was 
going to get married. One morning he called 
on Fournier. 

‘Are you come to fix a day fora match?’ 
inquired the latter, on seeing him enter. 

“Perhaps I am ; but first of all, let us talk 
a little. Listen to this; I intend to get 
married ; and before I enter the serious state | 
of matrimony, I should like to have done with 


of the two should confess himself beaten, and | you.” 


should renounce all further resistance. They 


therefore drew up the following little treaty, | 


“Oh! oh!” 
‘Our quarrel has now lasted for nineteen 


which still exists in the possession of Colonel | years. 1 do not wish to continue a style of life 


Berger :-— 
1. Whenever Messieurs Dupont and Fournier 


which my wife might consider not exactly com- 
fortable ; and therefore, in virtue of the fourth 


shall happen to be within thirty leagues’ dis- | 4rticle of our treaty, | ain come to propose a 
tance of each other, they shal! each perform | change in the mode of combat, and so to have 


half the distance, for the sake of a meeting 
sword in hand : 


' 
| decisive. We shall fight with pistols.”’ 
IL. If one of the two contracting parties is | 


a final meeting, the result of which shall be 


“You don’t think of such a thing!’ cried 


anavoidably hindered by his military duties, | Fournier, in astonishment. 


True respect and love and kindness, 
Better far than gallantry. 


Carris Perxriys’s Praygsr.—Little Carrie Per- | 


kins was a great pet of mine ; indeed, she was 


the sunbeam of the house. She was only three | 


years old, but she had a strangely mature way 
of talking sometimes, that made her seem very 
interesting. Every night I went to her room 


for a good-night kiss ; and never shall I forget | 


how sweetly she used to look in her little night 
dress, as she knelt down at her mother’s side 


and said ‘‘Our Father,’’ nor how reverently | 
at the close | 


she used to fold her little hands 
and say, 

“Good night, dear (od, and please take good 
care of little Carrie.”’ 

‘‘Why, Carrie,’’ said her mother, the first 
time she added this to her prayer, 
shouldn't talk to God so.”’ 

‘*Shoulin’t I?” said the little prattler; ‘1 


“vou 


love God, and why shouldn’t I say good-night | 


to Him before I go to sleep, just as I do to you 
and aunt Annie /’’ 

Her mother looked thoughtful, but only re- 
plied by kissing her; and always after that she 
repeated her guod-night petition. 


| presented itself to my eager and rapid scrutiny 
of the essay. After dinner, leaving the insane 
revel for those who found it more congenial 
than I did, I hastened away with my treasure 
to the shade of a distant tree. By the time the 
sun was sinking in the golden west, and soft 
airs sighing around me the dirge of another 
‘day, spoke to my heart of the transitory na- 
ture of this earthly life, and the deepening 
shades of evening reminded me of that night 
to which our little day shall sooner or later 
surely come, I had pretty well reached the 
conclusion that the Bible was both a true and 
an inspired record. Hieroglyphics thousands of 
years old, and which were meant for no such 
end as our decyphering ; sculpture, and paint- 
ings, and domestic articles, which had been 
buried thirty centuries and more, could be no 
false witnesses. The entire relics of a nation 
could be no bearers to posterity of a peccant 
tale. Men of the Hebrew form and physiog- 
nomy—so unique, so peculiar, so unmistak- 
able—Hebrew men and women occupying the 
precise social position assigned them in the 
Hebrew Sacred Books, had lived in Egypt. And 
everything that could be verified of the events 
of that country and era, whether by the earlier 
' labors of Young, or the later and more success- 


For nearly a week I did not attempt to travel. 
It was one of the periodical storms of the 
country, and kept on, without intermission of 
more than a few minutes at a time, day and 
night. I had overshot the farm I was going to, 
about fifteen miles. When at length the weather 
cleared, the men put me on a main road 
which passed within about three miles of their 
huts, and I finally reached my destination. 

On prospecting I found there was no eligible 
timber within ten or twelve miles of the farm. 
In short, in the plains and openings, which are 
so peculiarly suited to sheep farming, only tim- 
ber of a very stunted and meagre growth is 
found. Rather than be restricted to this, I pre- 
ferred to pitch my hut in the adjacent part of the 


| #* Cannon were first used at the battle of Crecy, 
A. D. 1346. 
| Tue Use or On. —In this country children are 
| ‘* perpetually watered’’ as though they were 
amphibious animals. In the East Indies, chil- 
dren are rarely washed with water; but they 
| are oiled every day. A child’s head can be 
kept much cleaner, if oiled, than without, and 
| many young people with hectic cheeks would 
| probably never have known the last days of 
| consumption, if their parents would insist on 
| having the chest, back and limbs, anointed 
| With sweet oil two or three times a week. The 
Hebrew physicians seem to have considered oil 


coast mountain. The place where I fou the | 48 more efficacions than any other remedy. 
timber I wanted, was just over the brink of the | The sick were always anointed with oil, as the 
table land, about a dozen miles from the near- ; most wonderful means that was known of 
est station. The brush was so dense that in | checking diseases. 

making our dray road from the top of the ridge ‘ 

to the spot selected for a saw pit, we had to be- ja A *hoss’’ doctor in Olean made a bet 
gin chopping at opposite points and guide each | of twenty dollars that he could remove from 
other till we met, by frequently shouting. But any horse anything that nature had not placed 
when an opening was made, there, many and on the beast—meaning ringbone, spavin, etc. 
many a mile over the topg of the trees, and A wag took the bet, showed him a mortgage 
over the great maze of ravines below, we could | for one hundred and fifty dollars on a favorite 
see the sea like a narrow blue streak runuing | horse, and pocketed the twenty dollars. 
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Wom the path,” saidet thes, + together. we'l | 
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friend Lady Helen to hold up these strangers in 
a ridiculous view to her imagination, and to ex- 
"press an unbenevolent eagerness for the arrival 
| of the Yankees. 

At length, they eume; and it was on the 
evening of « ball, given by Mr. Pendarves, to 
| celebrate the birth-day of his wife. The dance 
was begun before they arrived ; and their uncle 
boats out.of the room to, reecive them. 
| He wemt with « heart warmed with fraternal 
_ affection, and yearning towards the representa- 
tives of his regrettel brothers; bat the emo 
tien became overpowering when he beheld 
them ; for those weill-remembered brothers 
Seemed to stand beltre him in improved lofti- 
nes of stature, dignity of person, and beauty 
of feature. From their mothers, they had in- 
herited that loveliness and symmetry, which se 
peculiarly distingaished American women ; and 
im stature they towered even above their fa- 
| ther’s family. 


: a ON THE PATH. 
_- 


BY RUTH BUCK. 


, 
jah tng, fight a, 

yables might moet us, I did mot recoil. 

above us, but in our hearts mere, 


my love owning. my faith built on thine. 





Oa the path, sadly and lonely 1 sped, 


Silently, tearlessly, buried my dead ; 
Bw socio] tesa ont fee cake 
Deep.in the heart thet, near thee, was so light. 


the path rtill, but my toll is nigh done ; 
ve but to enter the home I have won. 


'—what a word' but the name is too sweet 


As o’er the thresbok! they wearily tread, 


_ Raise by their echo the ghosts of the dead. 


“a 


From the path stepping, too clearly I see 


att <toh i resent but what was to be: 


the dark grave where I laid them to rest, 

The Love and the Faith that were dearert and 
best, 

Like phantoms arise which the tomb cannot keep, 

And I love them anew, having leisure to weep. 


A WOMAN'S LOVE, 
“AND A WIFE’S DUTY. 
BY MRS. A. OPIK. 


' You command, and I obey; still, so consci- 
ous am | of the deoceitfulness of the human 
heart, and especially of my own, that I am 
‘doubtful whether I am not following the dic- 
tates of self-love, when I seem to be actuated 
by friendship only ; as you have repeatedly as- 
sured me, that the story of my life will not 
alone amuse and interest you, but also hold up to 
an injudicious and suffering friend of yours, a 
salutary example of the patient fulfillment of a 
wife's duty. 
There is something very gratifying to one’s 
self-love, in being held up as an example; but 
_femember, I beg, that while to oblige you I 
draw the veil from past ocourrences, and live 
jover again the most trying scenes of my life, I 
think myself more a warning than example; 
and that, if l exhibit in any degree, the diffi- 
cult and sometimes painful task—the fulfill- 
ment of a wife’s duty—I at the same time ex- 
hibit the rash and dangerous fervor of a Wo- 
man’s Love. 
I must begin my narrative, by a short ac- 
count of my progenitors. 


INTRODUCTION. 

My grandfather and the grandfather of Sey- 
mour Pendarves were brothers, and the younger 
sons of a gentleman of an ancient family and 
large possessions in the county of Cornwall; 
some of whose paternal ancestors were among 
the first settlers in America. Disappointments, 
of which I never heard the detail, and dislike 
of their paternal home, determined these young 
men to leave their native country, and embark 
for the new world, where the family had still 
some land remaining, and on the improvement 


of which they determined to spend a sum of 


money which had been left them by a rela- 
tien. They carried out with them, besides 
money eRterprise, industry, integrity, and talents. 
After they had been settled in Long Island 
three years, they found themselves rich 
enough to marry, and the beautiful daughters 
of an opulent American farmer became their 
wives. 


My grandfather had only one child—a son; | 


but his brother had a large family, of whom, 


however, one only survived—a son also. These | tlemen; ‘but they look like brothers, and | 


two cousins were brought up together, and 
were as much attached to each other as if they 
had been brothers. 


Never, as I have been told, was there ascene | 


of greater domectic happiness, than my grand- 
father’s house exhibited, till death deprived him 
of his beloved wife. He did not long survive 
her; and my uanele soon afterwards lost her 
equally-beloved sister, whose health had been 


| The young men, at the same time, were con- 
siderably affected at sight of Mr. Pendarves, as 
he reminded them strongly of their parents. 


most fm their minds, Mr. Pendarves at first 
wholly forgot how different his nephews were 
froma the pictures his laughter-loring family 
had delighted to draw of them. But when he 
414 recollect it, he enjoyed the idea of the sur- 
prise which their appearance would occasion. 

Their dress, as well as their manners, be- 
spoke them perfect gentlemen; but their hair 
was not yet spoiled by compliance with the 
fashion of England at that period; for it curl- 
ed, uncontaminated by powder, in glossy clus- 
tering ringlets on their open brows. 

Such were the young men who now followed 


lady received her guests. 

‘Dear me! how sarprising!’’ eried the lady, 
who was very pretty, very volatile, and very 
apt to think aloud. ‘‘ Are these the Yankees’ 
Why, I protest they look more like Chris- 
tians than savages, and are like other people, 
| except that they are much handsomer than 
| other people."’ 

This last part of her speech made some 
amends for the first part ; but had she been of 
a contrary opinion, Mrs. Pendarves would have 
uttered it; and the glow of indignation on 


vanity, for their hostess added to her compli- 


quite proud of his nephews. 


family. 
with becoming blushes, and eyes sparkling 
with delight at the flattering welcome which 
they had received, that they followed their 
uncle to the ball-room, but at his desire they 


surveyed the gay groups before them. Mr. 
Pendarves made his way among the dancers, 
and accosting his guest, Lady Helen Seymour, 
and Julia Pendarves, his niece, told them they 
must leave the dance a little while, for he 
must present to them the Yankees, who were 
just arrived. 

**T will come as soon as I have been down 
the dance,’’ they both exclaimed. ‘‘ But how 
unfortunate they should come to-night! for 
what can we do with them in a fine party like 
this ? because,’’ said Julia, ‘‘ though they may 
do to laugh at in our own family circle, one 
should not like to see one’s relations supply 
subjects for laughter to other people.’’ 

The dance was now beginning, and Mr. Pen- 
darves, smiling sarcastically as he listened to 
his niece, allowed her to dance to the bottom 
of it, secretly resolving that she should now 
ask him for that introduction which she had 
thus delayed; and in the meanwhile he amus- 
ed himself with watching for the first moment 
when Lady Helen and Julia should discover the 
two strangers, which he knew they could not 
fail to do, as the dance down which they were 
now going, fronted the folding-doors. 

Mr. Pendarves did not watch long in vain; 
Lady Helen and her companion saw them at 
| the same instant, and were so struck with their 





appearance, that they were out in the figure, | 
/and wondered to their partners, who those | ‘ 
| wished her to stay with Lady Helen and my- 


| strangers could be. 
| ‘*Teannot think,’ replied one of the gen- 


are the finest and handsomest men I ever 
| saw.” 
| Julia whispered Lady Helen, 

‘Is it possible these can be your Yankee 
cousins’ If so, I am so ashamed.”’ 
** And go am I; and do look at my uncle, he 
| is laughing at us.’ 
' Oh, it must be they—I am so shocked !”’ 


When they reached the bottom of the dance, | 


While these endearing recollections were upper- 


Mr. P to the apartment im which his | 
r. Pendarves e apa = _ eve of breaking out, for it was the year 1772; | 


their cheek was succeeded by that of gratified | 
ment, by asking Mr. Pendarves if he was not | 
He replied in the affirmative, declaring him- | 


self impatient to show them to the assembled | 
It was therefore with cheeks dyed | 


stopped within the folding-doors, whence they | 


destroyed, first by the fatigue of attendance | they vainly looked towards Mr. Pendarves; 


on her sick children, and then by grief for their | he cruelly kept aloof. The strangers turned, 


loss. 

George Pendarves, the sad survivor of so 
many dear ones, now lost his spirits—lost that 
energy which had so much distinguished him 
before; and he soon sunk under the cessation 
of those habits of exertion and temperance, 
which he had once practised, and, after two or 
three years of protracted suffering, died. Thus, 
the two ‘youthful cousins found themselves 
both orphans before they had reached the age 
of twenty, 

They had not inherited their parents’ dislike 
of Kurope. 
thers imparted to them the learning and the 


elegant arts which they had acquired at the | 


university, and in the society of England, they 
were impressed with respect and admiration for 
the sources whence such precious stores were 


derived, and resolved to enter themselves at an | 


English college. 


Accordingly, having put a confidential agent | 


into their farms, they set sail for the land of 
their ancestors, and arrived at Pendarves Cas- 


had come into possession of the estates on the 
death of his father. 


At this time, my mother and Lady Helen | 


Seymour, the daughter of Lord Seymour, were 
both ona visit there. The young Americans 
had now been some months expected, and 
their relations had Jong been amusing them- 
selves with conjecturing what these savages 
(as they fancied them) would be like; while 


m ‘ 
they anticipated mach pleasure from beholding 


their surprise 4: manners, scenes, and accom- 
Nor 


was ny mother, though she was their relation, 


modations, ro different from their own. 


and herselt a Pendarves, less forward than her 


(m the contrary, when their fa | 


however, eagerly round at hearing some one | 
| behind them address another by the name of | 


| Mias Pendarves. 


Their glowing cheeks, their animated looks, | 


were not lost on their equally conscious ob- 
servers, and Mr. Pendarves now good-naturedly 
came forward to put a stop to this embarrassing 
_dumb show, by presenting the cousins to each 
_ other, and then introduced them to Lady 
Helen. 
' You remember my mother, and you have 
seen a picture of Lady Helen; you will not 
wonder, therefore, that the sudden admiration 
which Lady Helen felt that evening for George 


as warmly returned. It even seemed that their 
attachment foreran that of their lovers, for the 


cousins went to college without disclosing their | 
On their return, however, finding the | 


love. 
dangerous objects whom they meant to avoid 


proposals ; and unsanctioned by parental au- 


‘thority, Lady Helen and my mother accepted | 
tle, the seat of their eldest paternal uncle, who 


the vows of their lovers, and pledged theirs in 
return. 


1 shall pass over the consequent misery | 


which they underwent, and simply state that 
the two friends were at last so hurried away 
by their romantic affection, that they allowed 
the cousins to carry them to (iretna (éreen ; 


and that after the ceremony they embarked | 


from the nearest Seoteh port for America. 

At first Lady Helen was too happy in the 
new ties which she had formed, to feel much 
sorrow or much compunction when she re- 
membered these which she had broken. But 
when she became a parent herself, and learnt 
, the feelings of a mother, she thought with 


Pendarves, aud my mother for Charles, was | 


still at Pendarves, they ventured to make their | 


¥ 
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agonizing regret on the pains which she had 
inflicted on her own, and in the bitterness of 
_@wakened remorse, she supplicated to be for- 
_given. The answer to this letter was sealed 
with black. and was in the hand of her father’ 
It was as follows : 


“ Your mother is dead, and it was your dis 
obedience whiich killed her. Expect, therefore, 
_ no forgiveness from me. Sxreocz.”’ 


A fever of the brain was the consequence of 
this terrible stroke, and her life was despaired 
@f. Inthe agonies therefore of anxious affec- 
' thon, George Pendarves wrote to Lord Seymour, 
| retorting on him his own blow, for he told him 
“that his letter had killed Lady Helen. 


The wretched husband inflicted as much pain | 


as he intended ; for Lady Helen, however faulty, 
was Lord Seymour's ferorite child—his only 
daughter ; and the next letters from America 
‘were expected with trembling anxiety. The 
' Information, therefore, that Lady Helen was 
better, was received with gratitude, though it 
did not procure an offer of forgiveness. 
My mother, though not quite such a culprit 
| as Lady Helen, because she was one of many 
daughters, left an aged grandmother and an 
affectionate uncle with whom she lived; but 
the former pronounced her forgiveness before 
_ she breathed her last, and suffered the will to 
remain in force in which he had left hera 
| haudsome legacy. Nor was her uncle himself 
| slow to pronounce her pardon. She therefore 
had no drawbacks on her felicity but the sight 
of Lady Helen's constant dejection, which was 
| 80 great that my father thought it right to make 
an effort to procure her the comfort of Lord 
Seymonur’s pardon. 


The troubles in America were now on the 


and the joy of my birth was considerably 
_ damped to my affectionate parents by the in- 


| creasing agitation of the country. But George | 
| Pendarves was too miserable and too indignant | 


| to write himself; he therefore gladly deputed 
_my father to write for him. While they were 
impatiently awaiting the reply, they both bu- 

sied themselves in polities, in order to escape 
| from domestic uneasiness; and though unde- 
| termined which side to take, they were con- 


mother country, when Lord Seymour’s answer 
| arrived, in which he offered Lady Helen and 
| her husband his entire forgiveness, on condi- 
| tion that the latter took part against the rebels, 
as he called them, and accepted a commission 
| in the English army, which would soon be 
joined by his son, Colonel Seymour. 

It is impossible to say which at this trying 
moment was the governing motive of George 
Pendarves—whether it was chiefly political 
conviction, or whether he was influenced in- 
sensibly by the wish of conciliating his father- 


the woman whom he adored; but certain it is 
that this letter hastened his decision, and that 


to share his destiny. 

Accordingly, both the cousins accepted com- 
missions in the British army; and when Colo- 
nel Seymour met his brother-in-law at head- 
quarters, he presented to him a letter from his 
father, containing a fervent blessing for Lady 
Helen and himself. 

The husband and the brother soon after ob- 
tained permission to visit the one his wife, and 
the other his sister ; and something resembling 
peace of mind, on one subject at least, re- 
turned to the patient Lady Helen, while with a 
mother’s pride she put into the arms of her 


whom, unpermitted, she had given the name 
of her family, and who was then seven years 


| opened upon her. Her husband was become 
| a soldier, and she had to fear for his life; nor 


she would otherwise have done, because she 





| the seat of war, and she persisted to do so, 
though both my father and his cousin earnestly 


self, I being at that period only two years old. 
But my mother had set up her husband as 


} 


| worship, and before that idol she bowed down 
in singleness of adoration ; nor could the in- 
' convenience to which her resolution exposed 
‘him at all shake her constancy. She was 
| equally insensible also to the anxiety which 
| her leaving Lady Helen at such a time occa- 
| sioned, both to the husband and the brother of 
that amiable being. 


The reply of, ‘‘It is my duty to accompany | 


| my husband as long as I can,’’ silenced all ob- | CERES ane Cages; Sh he Pee ff 8 


jections from others, and all the whisperings 
of her own affectionate heart; and she tore 
herself away, though not without considerable 
pain, from the embrace of her friend, and com- 
| mitted me to her maternal care. 

Dreadfal was the moment of separation be- 
| tween Lady Helen and her husband; but the 
former bore it better than the latter; for, as her 


had committed. Yet, independently of the 


| Violence thus done to the enjoyment of affec- 
tions, it was impossible for a feeliug heart and 


a reflecting mind to contemplate that awful 
moment without agony—that moment, when 
brother was about to arm against brother— 
when men speaking the same language, and 


hitherto considering themselves as subjects of | 
' ed sister. 


the same king, were marching in dread array 


against each other, and breathing the vows of 
vengeance against those endeared to them per- | 


, haps by habits of social intercourse and the in- 


terchange of good offices. Such was the scene | 


now exhibited at Lexington, in the April of 


1775; for there the rst blood was spilt in the | 


American contest. 


In that hour of deadly strife, my mother’s | 


trial was not equal to Lady Helen’s; for she 


ask questions of stragglers from the army, and 
her daily suspense would end with every day; 


while other anxious wives around her, by shar- 


ing, soothed her uneasiness. But Lady Helen 
was in a sick chamber, surrounded by ser- 


vants and by objects of interest which only | ing him in fee her large fortune, he was a rich 


served to heighten her distress; for, as she 


in-law, in order to restere peace to the mind of | 


my father, who loved him as a brother, coin- | 


cided with him in that decision, and resolved | ending in ibility, ensued. When con-| 


brother her only child, Seymour Pendarves, to | 


old. But now a new source of anxiety was) 


was she in a state to follow him to battle, as | 


had lately been confined with a dead child. | 
My mother was in this respect more fortunate ; | 
for she was able to accompany her husband to | 


| severely wounded, and taken prisoner. 
| was a new trial to my mother’s constancy ; but 


| mind was impressed with the idea that she had | 
deserved her afflictions, she believed that by | 
patiegt submission to the Divine will, she could | 
alone show her sense of the error which she | 


could linger around the fatal field, she could | 


| ther: 


* 
ad 
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gazed upon her son and her charge, she knew 
not bat that she was gazing at that moment upen 
fatherles erphanss. There is certainly no com- 
parieon in strength between the uneasiness 
which can vent itself in ererfion, and that 
which is obliged by ciremmstances to remain in 
inaction, 

But not at the battle of Lexington was the 
heart of Lady Helen doomed to bleed. Her 
husband escaped wnrwounded, and once more 
he returned to her and to his children. The 
interview was indeed short, but it was a source 
of comfort to Lady Helen, which ended but 
with her lif. His looks—his words of love 
during that meeting, were treasured up with 
even a miser’s care; for, after their parting 


met more. 
George Pendarves fel in the next decisive 
battle, which was fought near his residence. 


By desire of his afflicted brother, the body was_ 


conreyed to his own house, which was near to 
_ that of the unconscious widow. The bearers 
mistook their orders, and conveyed it home. 
Lady Helen, who was at that moment teaching 
me my letters, after having set Seymour his 
lesson, broke off to listen to an unusual noise 
of feet in the hall; then gently opening the 
_ door, she leaned over the baluster to diseover 
the cause. Young as I was, never can I forget 
the shriek she uttered, which told she had 
discovered it! while, wildly rushing down 
stairs, she threw herself upon the bloody 
corse. We, echoing her cry, followed her in 
helpless terror; but fear and horror were my 
only feelings. Poor Seymour, on the con- 
trary, was old enough to take in the extent 
of the misery, and I yet hear his fond and 
fruitless exclamation of ‘‘ Papa! dear papa!"’ 
and his vain, but still repeated supplication, 


that he would open his eyes and speak to. 


him. 
Lady Helen now neither screamed, nor spoke, 
| mor wept; but she sat in the silent desolation 


| of her soul on the couch by the body of Pen- | 


_ darves, with eyes as fixed and even as rayless | my real parent had been forced to resign. On | 


_ashis, There was a something in this still 
grief which seemed to awe the bystanders into 
stillness also. No hand was lifted to remove 


only sounds of life were the sobs of Seymour ; for 
my cries had been checked by alarm and the 
| groans of the compassionate witnesses, or the 
grief of the servants. But this state of feeling 
could not last long, and I remember that Sey- 
mour destroyed it ; for, looking terrified by his 
mother’s changed countenance, he threw his 
arms passionately around her, conjuring her 
not to look so terribly, but to take him on her 
lap, and speak to him. The attendants now 
came up to take her away; but she resisted all 
their efforts with the violence of frenzy, till she 
sank exhausted into their arms, and could re- 
_ sist no longer. The month that ensued was a 
‘blank in the existence of Lady Helen; that 
pressure on the brain from which she had suf- 
| fered so much before returned, and delirium, 


| sciousness was restored, her feelings of humble 
| piety and deep contrition returned with it, and 
_ kissing the rod which had chastised her, she 
| resolved for our sakes to struggle with her 
| grief, and enter again upon a life of useful- 
| My father, meanwhile, fought, and my mo- 
| ther followed his fortunes. Once he was brought 
| wounded to his tent, and she was allowed to 
nurse him till he recovered. After that, she 
had to cross the country, and endure incredible 
‘hardships; but her husband lived, and hard- 
ships seemed nothing to her. 


During this time—a period of two years—I 


have heard Seymour Pendarves say, that he | 


| dreaded his mother’s receiving a letter from 
the army, because it made her so wretched. 


He used to call my father and mother uncle | 
_and aunt; and when, in seeing her affliction, | 
he asked her whether uncle Pendarves was | 


| shot, or aunt Pendarves ill, she was accustom- 
, ed to reply, 


together, and sHE Is HAPPY!’ 
In the October of 1777, the British army, 


commanded by General Burgoyne, under whom | 


my father now served, and held a major’s com- 


| mission, were obliged to lay down their arms 
| the only idol whom she was called upon to; 8 


at Saratoga—yet not before my father had been 


her courage and her perseverance seemed to 


| increase with the necessity for them; and had 


she wanted any other incitement to fortitude, 
than her conjugal affection and her sense of 
duty, she would have found it in the splendid 
example of Lady Harriet Ackland, whose diff- 


wife’s extremest duty, will ever form a bril- 
liant page in the annals of English history. 

Some of the dangers and many of the difficul- 
ties of Lady Harriet had been endured by my 
mother, but had ended in her being allowed to 
share the prison of my father; when, on the 
surrender of General Burgoyne’s amny, the 
officers were allowed to return on their parole 
to England. 

My father, therefore, was glad to hasten to 
that spot from choice, to which he might be 
ultimately driven by necessity ; and my mother, 
who never liked America, was rejoiced to re- 
turn tothe dear land of her birth. Lady He- 
len, meanwhile, had undergone another sor- 
row ; but one which, during its progress, had 
given a new interest to life. Her brother, Co- 
lonel Seymour, had been desperately wounded 
at the beginning of the year 1777, and had been 
conveyed in a litter to the house of his widow- 


Had the wounds of Lady Helen's heart ever 
been entirely closed, this circumstance would 
hare opened them afresh. ‘‘So,"’ she was 
heard to say, “‘would I have nursed and 
watched over my husband, and tried to re- 
store him to life; but to go at once—no warn- 
ing—no preparation! But (éod’s will be done !"’ 
and then she used to resume her quiet seat by 
the bedside of her brother; whom, however, 
neither skill nor tenderness could restore.— 
He died in her arms, blessing her with his last 
breath. 


Colonel Seymour was only a younger bro- 
but having married an heiress, who 
died soon after, leaving no child, and bequeath- 


man. This fortune, as soon as he was able to 
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embrace—after that happy interview, they nerer 


~ 


‘hold his pen, he bequeathed equally between “‘Helen!’’ cried Lord Seymour, in a wélee 
, his sister, Lady Helen, and her son, desiring broken by sobs, ‘you tee no aitvocate but 
also that his remains might be sent te Eng- my own heart!” 

land, to be interred in the family vault of his | And Lady Helen was once more clasped to 
wife. | his bosem. 

I was five years old, when my father and mo-' ‘‘ And is this fine creature my grandson !’” 
_ther returned to us, to prepare for their de- | said he, gazing with delight on Seymear, while 
parture to England, and to prevail en La:ly | he kissed his open forehead ; then seating hint 
Helen te accompany them; and I have a per- | self by hie daughter on the sofa, while Lend 
fect recollection of my feelings et that mo-| Mountgeorge sat by her om the other side, he 
_ment—or rather, I should say, of my first see | drew the wondering bay to his knee. 
ing them ; for Seymour and I were both inbed My father now presented my mother and my- 
when they arrived. I have heard sinee, that | self to Lerd . 
my father's resemblance to his brother awoke | ‘‘I am disappointed,” said he, civilly; “I 
in Lady Helen remembrance oven to agony, an4 | hoped, Mrs. Pendarves, that this lovely gir 
thst he was not much less affected. 1 also was my grandchild alse.” 
heard that my mother soon hastened to gaze This was enough te condiliate my young 
upon her sleeping chiki, and to enjoy the Inxu- heart, and | wandered to myself, | rementher, 
ry of being a parent, after having been so long | why my Lady mamuna should have seemed so 
engrossed by the duty of a wife; for, though | sorry at seeing such a good-natuged old gentle- 
she had been confined once during her perils, | 
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_ her from the body, nor the body from her. The | 
| siderably inclined to espouse the cause of the | | 


**No—they are indeed sufferers, but have | 
| much to be thankful for; for he /irea, they are 


This | 


_ her confinement had not added to her family. 
The next morning I remember to have felt a 


joy—I could not tell why—at hearing that my | 


father and mother were come, and that I was 
beth pleased and pained when Seymour ran 
into the nursery, screaming out, 


“Oh, Ellen! my uncle and aunt are come, 


and I have seen them; but they are very 
ill-looking, poor souls! and my unele is so 
lame!’’ 

**Tll-looking, and my papa lame!” thought 


l. It was with diffeulty the nurse could pre- 


vail on me to obey the summons; and I beha- | 


ved so ii when I got to their bedside, that 
they were glad to send me away. It was im- 
possible that I could know either of them, they 


were really so pale and haggard through fatigue | 
‘and suffering ; and I shrunk frightened and | 


averse from their embraces. 


| my mind with all that I best loved, for by that 
, name I called Lady Helen. But why did I so’ 
| Because she had been to me the tenderest of 
| guardians, and had fulfilled the duty which 


| returning to the nursery, I found Lady Helen, 


to whom I clung im an agony of tears, satisfied | 


| that she was my own dear mamma, 
But when my father and mother were seated 


| at the breakfast-table, and gave me some of the | 
| nice things set before them, I became less averse | 


to their caresses, and before the day was over, 
| I consented to have one papa and two mammas, 


— Seymour assured me he thought my | 


papa, though #/, very handsome, and like his 
own poor papa. 

At first Lady Helen shrunk from the idea of 
returning to England ; but she at length con- 
sented, from consideration of the superior ad- 
vantages which her two young charges would 


was evidently in conformity to her brother’s in- 





us the bodies of Colonel Seymour and George 


) Pendarves. 


| her for the surprise which awaited her the 
| nextday. While she and my parents were at 
| breakfast the following morning, and Seymour 
and I were amusing ourselves with looking out 
at the window, we saw a very elegant carriage 
| drive up to the door; our exclamations called 
| Lady Helen to us. 


| ‘What are those pretty things painted on | 


| the sides, mamma ?’’ asked Seymour. 

‘“‘An earl’s coronet, and supporters to the 
| arms, my dear,’’ repeated Lady Helen, in a 
| faint voice, and suddenly retreating, as she saw 
there were gentlemen in the carriage, who look- 
| ed up on hearing the children’s voices. It was 
| her father. 

Nor had time, suffering and sickness so al- 
tered her beautiful features as to render them 
irrecognizable by a father’s heart. Catching 
, the arm of Lord Mountgeorge, his son, who 
' was with him, Lord Seymour exclaimed— 

‘‘Oh, Frederic, surely I have beheld your 
sister!’ And, with trembling limbs, he 
alighted, and reached the rooms bespoken for 
him. 

He was on his way from London to the seat 
of a gentleman near Liverpool, from whose 
house he was to proceed to his own place in the 
North. 

He now sent for the landlord, and begged to 


in the house ; and on receiving from him a con- 
firmation of his suspicions, he desired one of 


the waiters to tell Major Pendarves that a gen- | : - 
| Here my mother, with a pathetic look, mo- 
| tioned her to be silent—but im vain. 


tleman begged to see him. 
On entering the room Major Pendarves took 


Trae, the name of mother was associated in| 


| receive from an English education, and as it | 


tention. Accordingly, in the beginning of the | 
year 1779, we arrived at Liverpool, bringing with | 


Well was it for Lady Helen that we reached | 
| the inn at Liverpool at night, and that she had | 
| some hours of refreshing slumber to prepare | 


man ; ner could I conceive why Lard Seymour, 
as he kept looking oa Lady Helen, should shed 
| 80 Many tears. 

““My poor Helen!’’ cried he, “ your tee 
' tells a tale of sad suffering—and Augusta, too 
| —beth gone | But they fought bravely.’’ 

_ “Ay—buat they died!’ cried Lady Helen, 
clasping her hands convulsively, 

‘And they shall beth have a magnificent 
monument erected to their memory, my ehild,'’ 
eried Lord Seymour. 

Lady Helen looked gratefully up in her & 
ther’s face as he said this. 

Lord Seymour now wrote to his friend, tosay 
that he and his son were prevented paying him 
| the promised visit ; and the next day we all set 
_ forward for the seat of Lord Seymoar. 

I forbear to describe poor Lady Helen's teel- 
ings when we reached Seymour Park, and 
what she endured, when she visited, at her 
own family vault, the remains of her beloved 
mother, after she had seen her husband and 
_ brother interred in that of the /atter. But she 
had the consolation of knowing that Lord Sey- 
_ mour’s resentment had made him unjust, as a 
mortal malady had long been preying on her 
existence, 

Having only visited Seymour Park in order 
to witness the funeral solemnities, my father 
| and mother soon took their leave, and, to my 
great agony, insisted that I should accompany 
them on their projected visit to Pendarves Cas- 
_ tle, and also to my grandfather and grandmo- 
ther; and I well recollect the violent sorrow 
which I experienced when I was torn ftom 
| Seymour and Lady Helen. 1 was told, how 
/ever, that I should certainly come back to 
them, and not soon leave them again ; and that 
| pacified me. Indeed, it was my father’s inten- 
tion to settle near Lady Helen Pendarves, who 
meant to fit up a cottage im the park for their 
residence. 

When my father and his cousin first came 
over to England, they had found some proper 
, ty due to them in right of their father’s will. 
This property was vested in the English funds, 
and there it had remained untouched, both 
principal and interest, for eight years. Daring 
this period, it had accumulated so much as to 
be sufficient for us to live upon, should the 
event of the war be such as to cause the confis- 
cation of our American estates ; and iny mother 
had also to receive the legacy bequeathed by 
her grandmother. Their present enjoyment, 
therefore, was not clouded over (to my parents) 
by the fear of pecuniary distreas; and after 
their first arrival at Pendarves Castle, (that 





Scene so fraught with grief in its results to 
friends most dear to them,) they looked for- 
| ward with joyful anticipations to the future. 

They were speedily joined there by my mo- 
ther’s uncle and her parents. Thither, too, 
Lady Helen had at last resolution to venture 
| also; and I was again united to my brother 
Seymour, as I always called him. 

On leaving her carriage, Lady Helen desired 
| to be shown to my mother’s apartment, in order 
| to recover herself before she saw the rest of the 
| family; for she dreaded to encounter the 
| thoughtless Mrs. Pendarves, who would say 
| things that wounded the feelings in the most 
susceptible part. 

} Om the third day, while she was administer- 
| ing a nervous medicine to her widowed guest, 
| she could not help exclaiming, 


| “Poordear! what will all the physic in the 


| world do for you, cousin Helen? as the man 
‘ gays in the play— 





know if there were not some American strangers | 


‘** What can minister to a mind diseased ?” 


And— 
*** Give physic to the dogs.’ ” 


‘*Nay, my dear Julia!’’ said she, ‘‘I must 


in silence the hand which the agitated earl in | . : 
silence tendered to him, The past and the | speak: my dear cousin Helen will not know 


present rushed over the minds of both; while 


Lord Mountgeorge, whose emotion was less | 


violent, begged the major to prepare his sister 
to receive them. 


heart full of his lost son, surveyed with re- 


spectful pity the faded cheek and altered form | 


of the once blooming Charles Pendarves. 
“You did not look thus 


health.”’ 
Here the lip of the bereaved parent quivered 


| with agitation, and Lord Mountgeorge turned 


mournfully away. 

My father then rejoined his party with evi- 
dent agitation. 

‘* What new sorrow awaits me?”’ cried Lady 
Helen ; ‘‘ for I see it is for me you are affected, 
not for yourself.”’ 


‘* No, my friend ; these tears are tears of emo- | 


tion, but of pleasure also."’ 

** Pleasure !’’ 

““Yes. Lord Seymour and your brother 
are in the next room, and eagerly long to see 
you.”’ 

The feelings which now strove for victory in 
Lady Helen's breast were too much for her 
weakened frame to support; and shuddering 
and panting, she caught hold of my mother to 


the terrified Seymour, as he beheld her nearly 
fainting on the sofa, was heard by the anxious 
expectants, who hastily entered the room. 
Lady Helen, who had not lost her senses, in- 
stantly sunk on one knee before her agitated 


sired him to plead for his unhappy mother. 


| else how I have cried and lain awake all night 


with thinking of her miseries.’’ 
‘*She does not doubt your kind sympathy, 


| dear aunt—she does not indeed ?”’ 
In the meantime, Lord Seymour, with his | 


‘*But she cannot be sure of it, Mrs. Charles, 
unless I tell her of it, and tell her 


‘““*T cannot. But remember, such folks were, 
And were most dear to all.’ 


Oh! he had 
*** An eye like Mars"’ 


when we last 
met,’’ said he; ‘‘ but you have suffered in a, 
noble cause, and you have only lost your | 


and that is quite appropriate, you know, as he 
died in battle. I mean your poor husband, 
poor George Pendarves! not your brother—I 
never saw him.”’ 

My mother looked aghast. Since the death 
of George Pendarves, no one had ever ventured 
to name him to Lady Helen ; 


* Bat fools rush in where angels dare not tread.” 


And Lady Helen hid her face in agonizing sur- 
prise on my mother’s shoulder. 

‘Ah! one may see by your eyes that you 
have shed many tears. Why, they tell me 
you never knew what had happened till you 


| Saw the poor dear love lying dead and bleed- 
ing. There was ashock! Oh! how I pity you, 


dearest soul! I have oftem thought it was a 
mercy that you did not fall over the balusters, 


and break your neck !"’ 
save herself from falling, while. the scream of | 


“It broke my heart!'’ screamed out Lady 


_ Helen, in the voice of frenzy, unable to support 


any longer the horrible picture thus coarsely 
| brought before her; and im another moment 


| the house resounded with her hysterical cries ; 


| while Mrs. Pendarves added, she could not but 
parent, and pushing her son toward him, de- | 


think Lady Helen was very bad still, as she 
‘could not bear to be pitied; though pity 








— 





‘wes sald to be 
Oi) ES oon 
Her grief-cabduing voice applied.’ 


following week, accompanied by my father and 
wether, and my mother’s uncle, to London, 
Weaving Seymour and myself behind, to be 
spoiled by our too-indulgent relatives. 

iu @ short time, my father and méther had 
settled their pecuniary concerns, and pur- 
chased farnitare for their new habitation, of 
which they now hastened to take possession ; 
and there we soon joined them. 

1 have detailed thus minutely the sentiments 
and sorrows of those with whom my earliest 
years were passed, as I believe that by them 
my charectée was in a great measure deter- 
mined; and that 1 owe the merit which you 
attribute to me, and the crimes of which I am 
conscious, to having been the pupil of Lady 
Helen, and the daughter of Julia Pendarves. 


The next three years passed quietly away; | 


but my parents observed with pain that Lady 
Helen's visits to Seymour Park became more 
and more frequent, though Lord Seymour had 
‘married a young wife before his daughter’s re- 
turn, who was jealous to excess of Lady Helen's 
influence over her lord, and that she had evi- 
Gently lost mach of her enjoyment of their so- 
ciety. The truth was, that though Lady Helen 
@id not envy the happiness of my parents, it 
was not always that she could bear to witness 
it; because it recalled painfally to her mind 
the period of her life when she was equally 
happy; and she had no longer that sympathy 
with my mother which is the foundation and 
the cement of friendly intercourse ; so true is 


it, that equality of prosperity, like equality of 


situation, is necessary to give stubility to friend- 
ship. My mother, though she felt this, was 
too delicate openly to repine. 

My intercourse with her, and the benefit 
which | derived from her instructions, remain- 
ed the same, for! was always allowed to ac- 
company Lady Helen to Seymour Park. 

Bat, alas! the tide of sympathy towards my 
poor mother, which had been checked in Lady 
Helen's bosom by happiness, now flowed again 
with increased fulness, when she was sum- 
meoned to console her under a sorrow kindred 
with her own. 

My father had been saved from the dangers 
af war, to perish at home by a violent death. 
He was thrown from his horse, struck his head 
against a stone, and died upon the spot. 

Lady Helen having removed her to her own 
house, devoted her whole attention to the 
Offices of a comforter. In proportion as my 
poor mother’s sense of happiness had been 
keen, her sense of privation was overwhelm- 
ing. 

Bat, so curiously, so mercifully are we fa- 
shioned, that we are sometimes able to derive 


medicine for our suffering from its very excess. | 


My mother was, as you well know, a woman 
of high aspirings, and loved to be pre-eminent 
im all things. She was proud of her conjugal 
leve ; she was proud of the dangers which she 
had dared under its influence, and of the suffer- 
ings te which she rose superior, to prove the 
tender excess of that love; she was prond, 
also, of her good fortune, in having her hus- 
band’s life so long preserved to her, and she 


gloried in his devoted and faithful affection. | 
But now of this idolized husband she was be- | 
reaved ina moment, and without any allevia- | 


ting eircunstances. 

Soothing, though painful, are the tears which 
we shed for those who fall in battle; and sweet, 
“like music in the dead of night,’’ heard after 
distressing dreams, or while we are kept waking 
by mournful realities, falls the sound of a na- 
tion's reyret on the ear of those who weep over a 
departed hero. 

But my father died ingloriously, and yet my 
mether felt pride derived from that very source, 


for it made her, in her own estimation, pre- | 


eminent in trial; for how hard was it, after 
having shared her husband's dangers, and the 
struggles of war, to see him perish at home, 
the victim of an ignoble accident ! 

** Had he died in the field of glory, I might 
have found,’’ she cried, ‘‘some solace in his 
renown; and I was prepared to see him fall, 
when others fell around him. But to perish 
thus! oh! woman's trial so 
severe |’’ 

And thus, while descanting on the pre-emi- 
nence of her misfortunes, she got rid of much 
of their severity. 

You remember with what eloquence my mo- 
ther used to describe what she had endured in 
America; you have also, I believe, heard her 
speak of the manner of my poor father’s death: 
but you never heard what I have often listened 
to, with the pity which I could not utter, Lady 
Helen's assertion of her own trying sorrow, 
when my mother had harrowed up her feelings 
by the painful comparison. 

“You may remember, that you were happy 
many years: but I’ (here tears choked her 
voice) ‘‘remember, that while you were allow- 
ed to prove your love by soothing the suffer- 


hever Was 


ings of the being whom you adored, and had | 


his smile to reward you, / was forced to prove 
mine only in the privacy of solitary and almost 
maddening recollections. Till recently, you 
have never known a real affliction; and I—oh ! 
when have I for years experienced an enjoy- 
ment ?”’ 

This language used to silence, if it did not 
convince ny mother. 

But however they might dispute on the su- 
periority of their trials, they loved each other 
the better for them, and were now scarcely 
ever separated. 

Hence, Seymour and I were in a measure 
educated together, till it was judged fit that he 
should go to a public school. This painful trial 
was imposed on Lady Helen by her relations, 
and approved by her own judgment against the 
suggestions of her feelings ; when I was eleven, 
and Seymour near fifteen years old; and when 
our mothers (as I was not long in discovering) 
had projected a union between us, and had 
promised each other to do all they could to en- 
sure it. 

Thus ends my /ntroduction. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 

#® He that despiseth small things, shall 

fall little by little. —Evcclesiasticus. 





though | 








LETTER FROM CYRUS W. FIELD. 
| Teurrr Bar, (N. F.,) Aug. 5, 1858.—The 
Fleet sailed from Queens- 


Atlantic T 
, July 17th, and met in mid- 


' town on 
om the 
. henge atlo’ 


place, where the latter arrived ~ 
me and this —< | ae of the ca 

will landed. [ft ts 1,698 nautical or 1,950 

statute miles from the house at the 
head of Valencia harber, the 1 ~ 

house, bay of Bull’s Arm, Trinity Bay, and for 
more than two-thirds of this distance the water 
is oer two miles in depth. The cable has 
been paid from the Agamemnon at about the 
same speed as from the Niagara. 

The electrical signals are sent and received 
through the whole cable perfect. 

The machinery for paying out the cable 
worked most satisfactorily, and was not step- 
| ped for a single moment. 

Capt. Hudson, of the Niagara, Messrs. Everett 

, and Woodhouse, the Engineers, and the Elec- 

tricians and officers of the ship, and, in fact, 

every man on board the Telegraph Fleet exert- 

ed himself to the utmost to make the expedi- 

tion successful, and by the blessing of Divine 
Providence succeeded. 

After the end of the cable has been landed 

/ and connected with the land wire telegraph, 

and the Niagara discharged some cargo belong- 

ing to the company, she will go to St. John’s 

| for codl and then proceed at once for New York. 

Crave W. Frevp. 


Tus ANXOUYCEWENT TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Beprorp S&rrivos, Aug. 5.—The first intima- 
tion of the success the Atlantic Telegraph 
enterprise was received by President Buchanan 

| im a despatch from the Philadelphia Agency 
of the Associated Press. The following de- 
tch from Cyrus W. Field, Esq., to the Pre- 
‘ gident, was subsequently received : 
Os Boarp ras U. 8. Srsamentr Niacara, ' 
Tarmrry Bay, August 5. 
| To the President of the United States.—Dear 
Sir:—The Atlantic Telegraph cable on board 
the U. 8. frigate Niagara and H. B. M. Steamer 
Agamemnon, was jeined in mid-ocean on 
Thursday, July 29th, and has been successfully 
laid. As soon as the two ends are connected 
with the land lines, Queen Victoria will send a 
message to you, and the cable be kept free until 
after your reply has been transmitted. 

With great respect, I remain your obedient 

servant, Cyrrcs W. Fievp. 


ANSWER OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Beprorp Sprixes, Auguat 6. 
Cyrus W. Fretp, Ese., Trinity Bay, N. F.— 
My Dear Sir: I congratulate you with all my 
heart on the success of the great enterprise 
with which your name is so honorably connect- 
ed. Under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
I trust it may prove instrumental in promoting 
perpetual peace and friendship between the 
kindred nations. 
I have, not yet received the Queen’s despatch. 
Yours, very respectfully, James Bucmanay. 


CAPT. HUDSON TO HIS FAMILY. 


The following despatch has been received 
| from Capt. Hudson te his family ;— 


| The telegraph 
and to him be all the glory. We are all well. 
Yours, affectionately, Wm. L. Hupsoy. 

/ On the 5th, a break unfortunately occurred 

| in the Newfoundland Telegraph between Port 

Hood and Badeeck, on the Island of Cape Bre- 


ton. The resumption of operations has been | 


| anxiously expected all day, but the line still 


| continues down, with but little prospect for to- | 
Nothing later has consequently been | 


| night. 
received. 

Haurax, N. 8., Aug. 6th.—We have, as yet, 
no communication this morning with the Tri- 
| nity Bay Telegraph Office, and have, therefore, 


| to the satisfactory report of yesterday, from 
| Mr. Field. 
| Our last advices left the Engineers and their 
| assistants employed in getting the cable ashore 
; atthe Bay of Bull’s Arm. No doubt was en- 
| tertained but that the Ayamemnon had arrived 
| at Valencia Bay, but as the telegraphic instru- 
ments for the transmission of intelligence have 
never been put up on board of either vessel 
there can be no actual communication, except 
by signals, until after both ends of the cable 
shall have been connected with the shore, 
which may require several days, 

The news was recelved with salutes of 1(4) 
guns in Chicago, Bangor and Worcester,—by 
the ringing of bells in Harrisburg, Portland, 
&e.,—and by general rejoicing and enthusiasm 
from Halifax to New Orleans. 

At the semi-centennial dinner of the Alumni 
of the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., 
Aug. 5, which was attended by a thousand per- 
, sons the successful laying of the telegraph ca- 

ble was announced amid the most unbounded 
applause. After a prayer, the whole audience 
joined in singing, ‘‘ Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.”’ 

Trisrry Bay, (N. F.) Aug. 7, 1858.—The 
complete success of the Atlantic cable is placed 
beyond all doubt. Signals are now being made 
through the whole extent of the cable, but it is 
unlikely that the cable will be opened for busi- 
ness for several days, or perhaps weeks, as the 
electricians will require time for a series of ex- 
periments with their recording intruments. 
Due notice will be given of the opening of the 
line for business. 

Trinity Bay, Aug. 7.—To Tus Associarzp 
Presse, New Yorx.—The Atlantic telegraph cable 
was successfully lauded here yesterday, and is 
in perfect order. The Agamemnon has landed 
her end of the cable, and we are now receiving 
signals from the Telegraph House at Valencia. 
The U. 8. steamer Niagara and H. M. steamers 
Gorgon and Porcupine leave for St. John’s to- 
morrow. 

Due notice will be given when the Atlantic 
Telegraph line will be open for public business. 

Cyrus W. Frevp. 


Mr. Fievp’s Repry To THe Presipent RELATIVE To 
THe Exracrep MexeaGE PROM THE QUEEN, 
Beprorp Sraixes, Aug. §.—The President has 
received the following despatch from Cyrus W. 
Field, Esq.,in reply to his intimation that he 
had not yet received the Queen’s message :— 
Truxtry Bar, Aug. 7.— To Lis Excellency, Hon. 
James Buchanan, President of the United States, 
Bedford Spriags—Your telegraphic despatch has 
been received. We landed here in a wilder- 
ness, and, until the telegraph instruments are 
all perfectly adjusted, no message can be re- 
corded over the cable. You shall have the 
earliest intimation, but some days may elapse 
before all is effected. The first message from 
Europe shall be from the Queen to yourself, 
and the first from America to England your re- 
ply. With great respect, very truly, your 
friend, Crave W. Fievp. 
According to Mr. Field’s log-look, the Nia- 
gara anchored in Trinit Bay: at 145 A. M., 
on Thursday, August Sth. At 245 A. M., re- 
ceived a signal from the Agamemnon, that she 
had paid out one thousand and ten miles of the 
cable—and at 5 15 A. M., the Telegraph Cable 
was landed. At 6A. M., the shore end of the 
cable was carried into the Telegraph House, and 


a strong current of electricity received through | 


the whole cable from the other side of the At- 
lantic. Capt, Hudson then read prayers, and 
made some remarks, 


| gerous and difficult. 
| is the source of a vast number of chills, the 
_ consequences of which are always most mortal. 
| If this gentleman is to be credited, crinoline 


Tainrry Bay, Aug. 5.—God has been with us. | 
cable is laid without accident, | 
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t of one of the eS 
Francisco by the tast arrival, savs 

to this time the emigration to the 
region amounts to between thirty-five and forty 
thousand ; twenty-five thousand went by sea— 
the names of the vessels and the number they 
carried being given. ma 

Grant Surru has been nominated for Gover- 
nor, by a small Convention in Syracuse, New 
York 


Barra Pactric Rammmoap.—Extraordinary in- 
te has reached here to the effect that 
the British Government have had an overland 
route surveyed from their possessions in the 
Rocky Mounteins to a certain point in Canada, 
by which they will bé able to co et a rail- 
road orer their own territory on this continent, ani- 
ting the Pacific with the Atlantic. The pro- 
posed route is much shorter than that of our 
Government, and as the British Government 
stands ready to secure a ceftain fixed rate of 
interest to all who may choose to invest in this 

t enterprise, its feasibility is beyond doubt. 
have this information from the highest autho- 
rity. — Washington ent. 

A Weavrny Heres ro pe MARRIEy.—Miss 
Jane Lloyd, the wealthiest of English heiresses, 
is to be married to Col. Lindsay, the “‘ hero of 
the Alma,”’ who was lucky enough to get nine 
Russian balls fired into the colors which he 
carried, without receiving one in his own body. 
The fortune of Miss Lloyd is stated by the Len- 
don Illustrated News to be from twenty-five 
to thirty millions of dollars. 

A parrot in the Faubourg of St. Germain, 
whose age is ascertained beyond doubt to be 
over sixty years, has actually laid an egg. 

Baxxvo, it is asserted, is engaged to give a 
series of lectures the ensuing winter in London, 
on ‘‘Humbug, Money-cetting, and Money- 
losing,’’ three subjects he has perhaps studied 
more intently than any man living. 

Tuere is to be a pigeon-shooting tournament 
at Lafayette, Indiana, on the 22nd, 23rd, 24th 
and 25th days of September. As it is antici- 
pated that sportsmen and the crack shots of 
the United States and Canada will attend, seve- 
ral thousands of wild pigeons have been provi- 
ded for the occasion. The Sporting Club of 
Lafayette have extended an invitation to their 
‘‘brother sportsmen of the trigger’’ to come 
and enjoy their hospitalities. 

THE Seesiasi mission now in Pekin, has, in a 
recent report, made known the result of the 
last census taken by order of the Emperor of 
China. The present population is said by that 
document to ameunt to 415,000,000; that of 
Pekin being 1,648,814. 

Tue medical attendant of the Princess of 
Gothland asserts that crinoline is the reason 
that accouchments have lately become so dan- 
He adds that this fashion 


has as many deaths to answer for in Sweden as 
cholera. 


Tue guano trade has temporarily fallen off. | 


The number of vessels that have taken cargoes 
from the Chincha Islands, this year, is not more 
than half as large as last year. 

Ernwrian Caurcn Duwcipuye,—The dignita- 
ries of the colored church at Elkion, Md., have 
resolved to turn out of their congregation * all 
ladies guilty of the immoral practice of wear- 
ing hoops.’’ 

‘© A Lose Putt, A Srrona Priuy, axnp a Pru 


| AvroceTuER.’’—The American Dental Conven- 


tion, composed of dentists from all parts of the 


| Union, is holding its fourth annual session in 
| Cincianati. 
nothing important to communicate, in addition | 


Disrressine BeREAVEMENT.—The Bucks County 
(Pa.) Intelligencer,says that Mr. William Whit- 
man, of Tinicum township, has lost four out of 
seven children, within a few weeks, by scarlet 
fever, and that the remaining three were sick 
with it, last Friday, with scarcely a ho; e of sa- 
ving any of them. 

Srorm AND Loss or Lirer.—The recent storm 
in lowa created a destructive freshet in the Ce- 
dar River, flooding bottom-lands and towns. 
Two young ladies were drowned at Waterloo, 
and a young man was drowned in a public high- 
way, the water being ten feet over it? 

Tue PRESBYTERIAN AsseMBLy On Divonce.—The 
General Assembly of Presbyterians recently in 
session in Chicago, Illinois, decided by a vote 
of 160 to 52, ‘‘ that divorcees cannot be granted, 
unless adultery can be clearly shown; and that 
any one marrying a person divorced for any 
other cause, is himself guilty of adultery in a 
moral view of the case.’’ 

Corron my Arrica.—A letter received by the 
Cotton Supply from Mr. R. D. Roas, Cape Coast 
Castle, which appears in the London Times, 
states that cotton, which is indigenous to Afri- 
ca, and grows abundantly in Ashantee, might 
be obtained equal to that of Georgia, both in 
quantity and quality. Mr. Ross thinks the 
Africans would readily profit by instruction, and 
that Africa wonld, before long, compete well 
with the slave states of America, if capitalists 
would establish an organization in the central 
districts to purchase aud prepare for export all 
the cotton which the natives should be led to 
grow. 

Stveviar Cavse or Deatsa.—On Sunday, 25th 
ult., a farmer riding in a wagon with his wife, 
over Pompton Plains, Morris County, N. J., 
struck the horse with the whip, when the ani- 
mal sprang so suddenly, that the wife was 
thrown over backwards out of the wagon, in- 
juring her spine so badly that she died the 
next morning. 

Be Carercior Yorr Daccerreotyrs Likeness. 
—Among the effects of a frail young lady, who 
committed suicide in Indianapolis the other day, 
were ten daguerreotype likenesses of well- 
known single and married men of that city. 
They are advertised to be sold, with the rest of 
her effects, at public anction. An injured wife 
proposes, through the columns of the newspa- 
pers, that the likenesses be bought, ‘“ framed 
and suspended at the post-office, as a warning 
to all indiscreet men, especially married ones !"’ 
She says, “the silent griefs and wrongs of 
many married women’’ of that city, ‘is a tale 
untold !’’ 

On examining the waters of the artesian well 
of Grenelle, France, with reference to the gases 
present, M. Peligot has ascertained that they 
contain not the least trace of air. Subterra- 
nean waters ought therefore to be aerated be- 
fore being used as an aliment, and accordingly 
they are about to construct at Grenelle a spe- 
cies of tower, from the top of which the water 
will descend in percha An threads, so as to 
present as much surface as possible to the air. 

Traver Over Sxyow sy Sream.—Letters from 
St. Petersburg state that a Polish exile in Si- 
beria, has invented a means of applying steam 
power to the traction of the sledges, by which 
journeys may be made om the frozen rivers 
and steppes covered with frozen snow, which 
abound in the Russian dominions. 

Pauprers Sext Bacx.—The ship Oliver Put- 
nam, which sailed from Boston, Mass., last 
Saturday, for Liverpool, took out 125 passen- 
gers, about 75 of whom were paupers, col- 
lected from the State Almshouses, and re- 
turned to the “Old Country,”’ from whence 
they came. 


New Yorn, Aug. 4.—The exciting cricket 


match between Canada andthe United Btate- — 


was finished this afternoon. The Canadians 
were handsomely beaten. Their first innings 
were 81, and second innings 121. The United 
States’ first innings were 147, and the second 
56, with 4 wickets ~*~ © he 

Frou oe r. Samuel L. Cooper, 
of \reng . J., will be adjudged an heir to the 
Jennings estate, and will receive €1,000,000. 
The services of Sir heey Kelly, “the most 
eminent man at the British Bar,’ have been 
secured for the New Jersey claimants, and his 
opinien is that ‘‘ the case is theirs.”’ 

Lyperexpest Traverters.—The Brussels In- 
pee oe says that three men, having 

from England to I in a small 
boat, arrived at Amsterdam on the 29th of June. 
On landing, they hoisted the boat upon their 
shoulders and carried it with them to their ho- 
tel, and, thé folowing morning, took it back 
to the Rhine, ‘in the same manner, and started 
for Germany. 

Grass From Lake Micnwax.—The Chicegp 
(Tilinois) Daily Press an Tribune, states the 
tmports at that place of Flour (reduced) and 
Grain sinee the frst of January, amount to 
thirteen millians bushels, against eight mil 
lions bushels up to the same time last vear, an 
increase of five millions bushels, making the 
total shipments from Lake Michigan, in round 
nambers, since January Ist, ove. seventeen 
million bushels of grain! 

Craiovs Puexomevoy.—A few days ago, on 
the farm of Hon. John @. Davis, near Monte- 
zuma, Ind., two large springs burst forth from 
the earth, and continued to throw off such 
volumes of water that large fields in the neigh- 
borhood have been covered with standing pools 
and ponds. 

Wanst or Lovavry.—The Hamilton (C. W.) 
Times, ins that the American flag was 
hoisted in the village of Elmira (C. W.) on the 
4th of July, while on the birth-day of Queen 
Victoria not one British flag was to be seen in 
the place. 

Royal Coxpmscexsiox.—Queen Victoria will 
visit Leeds, England, this month, and will stay 
at the residence of the Mayor of the city, who 
is a manufacturer of woolen cloth. is is 
said to be the first time that a sovereign has 
accepted the hospitality of any subject, not of 
nobie blood. 

M. pg Pens, the Paris editor, has nearly re- 
corered from the severe wounds inflicted upon 
him by his antagonists. They will probably 
be little pleased to learn that his contributions 
to the Figaro are about to be published in a 
separate volume, which will thus perpetuate 
the insult upon the French army. 

A New Worx, by Dickens, is im prepara- 
tion. The subject has been a favorite one with 


him for twenty years, but he has only lately | 


commenced to work out his original idea. The 
work is to be an onslaught upon ‘‘ respecta- 
bility’’—in other words, upon the conventionali- 
ties of society. 

A Lawyer’s Srrixe.—The lawyers of Paris, 
Ky., have entered into a written agreement, 
resolving to increase their fees and to charge 
uniform rates. 
excitement among their clients, and a general 


compromise of all the suits on the docket is | 


talked of. 

Iuportaxt Dectstoy.—The Supreme Court of 
New York, has decided that a creditor has no 
right to take a transfer of a life insurance 
policy, and by paying the premium thereon, to 
uphold the same for himself. This is a very 
important decision, and defeats what has been 
heretofore regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant aims of life insurance. 

Tus Governor-General of Canada 
per annum—#6,000 more than the 
the United States. 

Some days since, an infant of M. C. Green, 
in Culpepper county, Va., died, and on the next 
day, Jennie, her colored nurse, 14 years old, 
expired. The very existence of this nurse, says 


ets 831,000 


the Blue Ridge Republican, seemed bound up | 
She never left her from the time | 
she was taken sick, until the moment of her | 
death, and in twenty-four hours after, they lay | 


in the child. 


under the same roof, child and nurse, silent 
sleepers in their coffin beds. From the moment 
the child breathed its last, she seemed to lose 
all interest in things around her, even her 
identity itself, and remained in a kind of trance 
up to the hour of her death. When asked if 
she was willing to die, she said—‘* Yes, I have 
seen that child in the Saviour’s arms, and I 
want to go too,” 

Gey, Cass has privately replied to Governor 
Stevens’s recentiy published letter to him 
against the Hudson Bay Company’s alleged il- 
legal river and mining tax, assuring him that 
he will give the subject his prompt and earnest 
attention. 

Tue platform adopted by the recent Demo- 
cratic Convention in Ohio, accepts the English 
Conference Bill as a settlement of the Kansas 


question, regards all controversy about that | 


territory as at an end, ignores the Lecompton 
and anti-Lecompton difkculties, refuses to re- 
cognize any Kansas test, and endorses President 
Buchanan’s administration. 

Earty Corros.—Two bales of new cotton, 
from Texas, were received at New Orleans, La., 
on the 26th ult. 
year, from the same source, were received on 
the 19th of August. The first bale, heard of last 
year, was received in Richmond, Texas, on the 
7th of August. 


A sineuLtarR death occurred in Cambridge- 
wort, Mass., recently. A young child of Mr. 
tlias Howe, the well known music publisher, 
was laid on its bed by its mother for a short 
nap, and not long after, Mrs. Howe, thinking 
the little one had sufficiently rested, went to the 
bed to take it up, and found, to her great 
grief, that it had ceased to breathe. All efforts 
to restore it were of no avail, and a post mortem 
examination on Monday, could give no light 
on the matter. The physicians said the child 
was in perfect health, and thought it asingular 
case. 

Arrention, Lapirs!—Miss Nancy Godfrey 
was killed by lightning at leading, a week or 
two since, in consequence, xs it is supposed, of 
the metallic substances forming a part of her 
dress and toilet attracting the subtle fluid. 
The electric current probably passed through 
the gold plate of her set of teeth, thus killing 
her at once, and then escaped by her hoops, 
passing on through her garter and foot, The 
artificial! teeth were discovered at some dis- 
tance, and her metallic hoops were found to be 
melted. Women, now-a-days, are most fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. 

atcrgp Crosety.—A Bostonian, travelling 
in Europe, was not allowed to visit Naples, be- 
cause, it is stated, his name was among the 
subscribers to the cannon presented by citizens 
of Boston to Sardinia last year. King Bomba 
keeps close watch, it must be confessed. 


A Frieyp recently told her “help,” newly | 
preparatory to | 


arrived, to boil the clothes, 
washing. Severa] hours after, she found that 
the tea-kettle had been filled, and was doing 
good service, but slowly, on account ofits limi- 
ted capacity. 

From statistics carefully collected in England, 
it appears that in that country three hundred 
and fifty-seven intemperate persons die for 
every one hundred and ten of temperate ha- 
Lits. At twenty years of age, an intemperate 
man may expect to live fifteen and a half years 
longer, while a temperate man of the same 
may expect to live forty-four years longer. 
thirty, an intemperate man wil! probably live 
fourteen years longer, a temperate man thirty 
years longer, At forty, am intemperate man 
will ordinarily live twelve years longer, while 
a temperate man will live twenty-nine years 
longer. 


sity of closing the windows of a house after 


The outside is then a good conductor, and the 
dry air of the interior a non-conductor, and the 
chances are small that the electricity will enter 
the house. 


This act produced intense | 


| expulsion or sending into the interior of politi- 


‘ | Orders had been issued to suspend sentence of 
resident of | 


| Messrs. Richardson, Spence & Co., say that the 


The first three bales, last | 


| Stuffs a shade lower, if anything. 
hand, the advices from Manchester are favor- 


| the expense and the shortness of the time to 


“ht. 


| ** Yes,’’ replied Talleyrand,——*' away from | 


EUROPEAN NEWS. 
Rorwxcnup wm Paruament—Tur Auirs w 
Cura, &c. 


By the Prince Albert, from Galway, we have 
Live dates to July 27th. 
kx- t Pierce and lady, arrived at Gi- 


braltar from Cadiz, an the 14th of July, and Holm coves 


sailed again on the 17th ina French steamer 
for Marseilles. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Lyndhurst 
called attention to the right of seareh 
and aaked for the corres relative to 
the negotiation on the subject with the United 
States. 

Lord Malmesbury said that an arrangement 
calculated te put a stop to the traffic in slaves 
under the cover of the American flag, and at 
the same time to avert all causes of misunder- 
standing between the two nations, was In 
course of preparation, and would, he believed, 
accomplish the desired object. 

Raron Rothschild toek his seat in the House 
of Commons, amidst loud cheers. 

Advices ffom China aré to the Ist of June, 
and contain full accounts of the capture of the 
ferts in the Peiho. 

Negotiations having failed, 
were attacked on the 19th of May by the English 
and French, and the forts captured, with much 
loss. 


The Chinesefonght well, Ninety-eight guns 
were captured. The loss of the enemy is sup- | 
posed to be very heavy. 

The Indian dates from Calcutta are to June 
19th. Outle was still very unsettled. The heat 
was terrific, and the British troops had suffered 
greatly. The sun had been more deadly than 
the enemy. The troops are being ho until 
the fierce heat fs over. The season is the hot- 
test known for 25 years. 

A serious gale had been experienced in Eng- 
land, doing considerable damage. The sbip- | 
ping on the coast, near Liverpool, had suffered | 
much from it, but mo American vessels had 
been reported aa injured, Ce | | 

Mr. Barber, lately acting British Consul at 
Naples, where he took a prominent part in the | 
Cagliarf affair, has been appointed Consul at | 
Richmond, Va., in place of Mr. G. P. R. James, | 
who takes the Consulate at Venice. 

It had been officially announced that Queen | 
Victoria and Prince Albert would pay a private 
visit to their daughter, the Princess Frederick | 
William, at Potsdam, in August. 

The customary Ministerial white bait dinner, 
at Greenwich, in honor of the approaching pro- 
rogation of Parliament, took place on the Bith. 
All the Ministers were present. 

The returns of the British Board of Trade 
for June show a continued falling off in ex- 
po though not to the extent of previous 
months - the diminution being £389,000 from 
June 1857. 

France.—Conunt Cavour, the Sardinian Minis- | 
ter had been on a visit to the Emperor Napo- 
leon, at Plombieres, and a conference between | 
them on the affairs of Italy is said to have taken 
place. 

Swrezgetanp.—A Berne despatch says that a | 
Committee of the Council of State had unani- 
mously recommended the rejection of the ap 
plication of the Genoese Government against the 


cal refugees. 

Iraty.—The trial at Salerno, of Baron Ni- 
cotera and others charged with a revolutionar 
attempt, last year, had resulted in seven pri- 
soners being condemned to death, several 
others to tawrenty years in irons, some to less 
severe penalties, and many were set at liberty, 


death and it was thought the sentence would 
not be carried into effect. 


Liverroot Corrow Market, July 27, noon.— 
The market closed quiet, but steady, yesterday. 








prices of all qualities are easier, though quotations 
are unchanged, while other authorities call the | 
prices slightly lower. The estimated sales to-day | 
are 6000 bales, the market closing dull, and buyere | 
demanding a reduction. 

Breapstorrs, July 27.—-Messrs. Richardson, 
Spence & Co., quote flour dull, and prices nominal- 
ly unchanged.. Wheat dull, but steady at the 
last quoted rates. Corn has deglined slightly; 
white Northern, 32s 6d. 

Provision Market, July 27.—The provision 
market is generally unchanged and steady, Lard 
is firm, at 57s for refined. 

Suger is very firm and prices 61 higher. Coffee 
quiet and the rates unaltered. Ashes are quiet, at 
353 for both Pots and Pearls.; Spirits of Turpen- 
tine heavy at 402. Rosin is steady, at 4s@ds 1d, 
for common. 

Lonpoyx, July 27.—Breadstuffs are dull, but | 
generally steady. Sugar is firm, aud pricesslightly | 
higher. Coffee dull. Rice steady. Tea firm, but | 
without any notice. Spirits of Turpentine dull at | 
388 @ 39s. 

Loxypon Morey Marxrt—London, July 27— 
Noon.—Consols are at 95]@95] for both money | 
and account. Money continues easier. Stocks | 
are better. 





ONE DAY LATER, | 


| 

The Arago brings one day’s later news—but | 
it is unimportant. The Duke of Malakoff | 
(French Minister in London.) had been invited | 
to go to Cherbourg in the Royal Albert, British | 
flag ship. 

Markets remain the same—Cotton and Brest! 
On the other | 


able. All qualities of goods, yarns, Xc., had 
considerably advanced. 

Camp Mxerine Preveyrep By Hoop Sxirta.— | 
The Rockingham (Va.) Register says that a | 
projected camp meeting in that county was in- | 
definitely postponed in consequence of the im- 
mense expansion of hoops. A considerable en- 
largement of the ‘‘camp’’ would be necessary 
to accommodate the ladies, and, considering 


make necessary arrangements, it was concluded 
to indefinitely postpone the meeting. See, 
ladies, what you have done by your expansive 
system. 

An editor in Iowa has been fined two hun- | 
dred dollars for hugging a young girl in church. 
—Daily Argus. Cheap enough! We once hug- 
ged a girl in church, some ten years ago, and | 
the scrape has cost us a thousand a year ever | 
since. —Chicago American. 


Sweerest things turn sourest by their deed ; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 
—Shakspeare. 
je®- Old friends are the great blessings of | 
one’s latter years. 
meaning. 


Half a word conveys one’s | 
They have memory of the same 
events, and have the same mode of thinking. 
** * * & *& * * T have young rela- 
tions that may grow upon me, for my nature 


_is affectionate, but ean they grow old friends ? 


My age forbids that. Still less can they crow 
companions. Is it friendship to explain half 
ome says’ One must relate the history of 
one’s memory and ideas; and what is that. 
to the young but old stories ’—Jlorace Wal- 
pole. 

Te *! turned many a woman’s | 
head,’’ boasted a yeung nobleman of France. 


have 


you.”’ 2 
ge Reporm your Taiwor’s Buss.—Humboldt | 


| tells us that he met, one day, in his travels, 
| With a naked Indian, who had painted his 
A WRITER on lightning-rods urges the neces- | 


body so as to represent a blue jacket and trow- 


| sers with black buttons. 
the outside has become wet with a shower. , 


ga A farmer returning home in his wagon, 
after delivering a load of corn, is a more cer- 
tain sign of a national prosperity, than a no- 
bleman riding im his chariot to the opera. 


| anD PARDONED 


ion, | 


‘ing was 


the Chinese | 


| eves and 
| she said 
| dahl, at once falling 


u 
‘and taking thie letter 


| in his breast, said: 


' sensation all over Sweden. 


| value. 


ily e 


| the facts im the case, and the 
| will be brought up-this afternoon tu receive her 
| punishment.—Dubugre Times. 


: lars a dozen. 
' her domicil, says that for a long time «he was 





A Swepmn JocasAuer Saxrexcep To 
Scarrow.—Mr. Li: 
the editor of the erlanda, a ®wedish 
nal, was recently sentenced to death for ha 





| published am outrageous libel—accusing b 


a ‘horrible crime, the nature of which is 
stated—on the character of Henriette Me: 
sohn, a prominent Stockholm belle. AS 
holm correspondent states, in relation 


7? 


Henriette. 

r hair, of elegant persom, 
and has eyes of blue and of a poetical el 
prestion. She e as a writer in prose as — 
well as of sey and pothing ean exceed the 

grate & beauty of her a rance. Before 

the slander to which we ny poisoned her 


“* Rvery. one 8 
eighteen years 


| existence, she waa.noted for her animation and 


cheerfulness, and was passionately fond of 
amusement and especially dancing. Her dane 
admirable, Ker manner bewitching, 
and the Swedish dialect that she spoke gave 
an additional ¢ to her conversation. fa 
one word, she was a flower of the land, and 
when the news of the slander upon her spread 
about, she became the object of universal syme 
pathy, the whole odium of it falling upon the 
detractor.”’ 

When the day of his execution arrived 
(July 2, 1858,) this géntieman seemed com- 


posed, and said: “I am geing to suffer the 
| penalty of death, which I deserve ; however, it 
, shall soon be made evident that, at all eventa,E 


/ was not a coward.”’ 


He then gave some of the papers which were 
upon his table to the jailor, giving him some 


| private instructions about them; and havi 


taken a letter sealed with black from the Bible 


‘and contealed it in his breast, he proceeded 
| with unfaltering steps to the scaffold, whic 
' was prepared for him. Twelve witnesses, re- 
| quired by the Swedish law to be present 


such occasions, had already arrived. Lindahl’s 
hands were tied and his eyes bandaged as he 
arrived at the foot of the scaffold. He, how- 
ever, maintained his self-possession, addressing 
those around him as follows : 

*‘ Farewell, gentlemen. Take care to report 
my death and my repentance to those who were 
famiUiar with my life.’’ 

Ascending the fatal platform, he had ab 
ready pat his feet on the second flight of “ 

iis 


when he felt a pressure, and in a moment 


ands were set free. Henriette Men- 
befage ims) Mr. Lindahl,” 
him) ‘1 paniéh'ton.””” Mr. Lin- 


oon his knees before her 


hichVwe Rad contedled 


**Madame, I accept your pardon. My last 
thought was to implore it of your magnanimity, 
and I felt sure that you would not refuse it, at 
least at my grave.’’ 

This romantic affair has created the greatest 


delssohn 


Suock ive Seevantoatisu. —A lady at Dubuque’ 
boarding at the Tremoyt House, was the Lappy 
owner of a dress of an magnificence and 

It had been her ing robe, and had 
cost over 8500. The lace of which it was part- 
omapesed and decorated was of the finest 

int, of the most delicate finish, and of the 

iighest price, while the fabric of the dress it 

self was matchless for its eleguitee. Although 
a number of months had elapsed since her 
wedding, the lady had never worn this beauti- 
ful dress but once, but had kept it carefully 
laid away in one of her trunks. On the 4th of 
Juty a servant girl belonging to the hotel, went » 
clandestinely to this lady’s room, and in her, 
absence opened her we per selected this ; 
$5000 dress as the one which pleased her fancy 
the most. Taking it to her own room she ar-' 
rayed herself therein, and proceeded to the 
National Garden where she spent the entire 


a returned at night, slipped up to the 


| lady’s room again, replaced the dress in the 


trunk, and skulked away again. 
Nodiseovery was made of this fact until a 


| day or two since, when the lady epened the 


trunk containing the dress, having made up her ; 
mind to wear it to a wedding-party that eve- 
ning. What -was her horror, on taking ont Ner 
beautiful dress, to find the skirt of it all, be- 
draggled with mud; the front stained with the 
drippings of lager heer; the breast hearing the 
impress of the hands of the amorous swains 
with whom the girl had whirled through the 
mazes of the wal; andthe lace torn and soiled 
beyond redemption ! 

An examination set on foot sfon brought out 


ambitious maid 


Deerroyine Eronty‘ox® Procsaxp Do.LArs To 
Sprre uts Son.—A correspemitent of the London 
Times relate the following story—if story it is- 
locating the parties in Vienna. Strange things, 
happen frequently in the “ old country ;"’ 

A few days ago a Baton Sftberstein died here, 
and after his death no money was found in his 
house, though he had always passed for @ 
wealthy man. Inguiriea were made by hia heir,. 
and on fits being discovered that a banker h 
paid into his hands the sum of 170,000 florins 
but a few days before his death. his valet was 
arresied by @ policeman on suspicion of havin 
made way With the money. Aa the man wai 
that his master left his bed a couple of days 
before he died, in order to burn some papers tn 
the stove, the bed-room was searched. Nothi 


_ but the remains of documents were found, # 
| the servant was kept in custody until it oceu 
' to some one that it might be as well! to examine 


the other stoves. The examination was made, 
and the numerous remains of bank-notes of 


| 1,000 florins each, proved the innocence of the 
| valet and destractiveuess of his master. 
Baron, who was divorced trom his wife, often 
| expressed doubts as to the legitimacy of his 
only son; and in order that he shenld profit as 
| little as possible by his death, he burned bank 
| notes to the value of 170,000 florins (£16,200), 
| When the door of the stove was opened, the 


The 


word ‘thousand’? was distinctly visible on 


| many of the consumed notes, which, of course, 
| tell to pieces when tonched. 


A Ric Catirorsia Womas.—Mrs, Eliza Todd, 
who owns a ranch a mile below Weaverville, is 
a remarkable woman. Im 1852 she walked 
from Shasta to Weaverville, aod, without mo- 
ney, began the business of washing for six dol- 
An acquaintance who live? near 


bending over the wash-tub at daylight in the 
morning, at noon, and at ten o'clock at night, 
Business prospered, and after a while she 


/botght two claims which turned out well. 


Then she bought chickens which laid eggs, 
and which she sold at half a doilar a piece; 
then she bought a pig for $125, and sold ite 
progeny for an ounce or $25, then bought cows 
and sold milk. Business still increased, and 
she began buying real estate, lending money 
at ten per cent. a month, and speculating in 
claims ; always was fortunate; every touch 
turned something to gold. Now she is one of 
the largest property holders in the north. 


A Coniosrry uy Paoroeaa ruy.—A photographer 
sends to the Editor of the Times a ‘‘ photo 
stero’’ of an exploding shell, taken luring some 
experiments at Woolwich. He particulary calls 
attention to ** the likeness of the human head which 
so distinctly dominates in the smoke;' and adda, 
‘This phantom does not appear to be the re- 
sult of chance, for on repeating the experiment 


‘ it is frvariably reproduced at a certain phase of 


the smoke’s expansion.’’ 


La Presse announces that the crew of a 
French ship, Marie Carolme, have been mur- 
dered, and the ship burnt, on the coast of 
Madagascar. It appears she caine to the island 
to take free laborers for the French colonies 
which one of the Madagascar chiefs promised 
tosupply. When the captain came on shore 


| to receive them, he was treacherously mur- 


dered. 
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4 ‘ rater) tha uM r. Morphy's style y play is 
Sod any wally we Navelyet ; Ain to it.” 


_ flict with M. St. Amant by the pertitmeions _re- 
fusal of the latent to answer ‘K. P52” with’ 
“K.P.2."’ The American. 
he 
alysis tells most in invol 
positions. «Aided by a wonderful 
chess- books and of the 
best players, he aims (and generally with suc- 
_ 88) at looking farther 
‘tagonist’s coup d’ail ran tedch, confident that | 
_ Rone of the thousand intermediate variations | this we are 
- has been overlooked. Play a dozen back games ; 
with him, and you will fail to show him a con- 


- first struck. priacipally by 
> clear eve, aud fin 


ms a 
2 Siaoover that he is never flarried, 
_—that a defeat does not discour, 


que 


kind, friend) 
glish Fy de to their hehe 
* u 


ing, from the 


‘puzzled English 
own invention, which they. had actually forgot- | 
ten. But perhaps his most wonderful perform- 


‘imagination seem to work 
once successf 
Morphy has played seven s 


only one, and winning the other six ! 
indeed astonishing’; 


lady's maste 


‘without injury. 
fort killed Labourdonnais, and had nearly des- | 


' sincere wish that Mr. Morphy ma live to 
practice freely and without suetlry Miters the 


\clearly 












champion dislikes 
anomaly of a “‘ close opening.’’ Agd well 
may ; for, secondly, his great power of an- 
and complicated 
ive of 


games of the 
titan his an- 


cog ere t 
well placed ear: but when | 
him long or frequently, you, 
never nervous 


have observ 


nor a vic- 


er we 
ers justice er the tension of a. 
match and the trials of temper whieh fre. 
ntly attend it. _We must here record the | 
ure with which we have witnessed both 
iven by the En- 

competitor, and 
courtesy which invariably | 


nassuming 
© marks Mr. Morphas demeaner. Fourthly: A_ 
t few words under 


he head of memory, and we 
Mr. Morphy seems to forget noth- 
geome which he himself played , 
terday to that which he in The Chess 
hronicle a year ago. He has more than once 
players with ‘* dodgew’’ of their | 


have done. 


ances have been those imswhich memory and 
sogetee ek mean 
out sight of a 
rhe three _— games at 
against skillful antagonists. | 
Horrwitz has more done the same. Mr. 
ultaneously, losing 
This is, 
t we trust that our in- 
jous visitor will be contént with having once 
one the feat. As Dr Johnson said of a young | 
of tingering on the piano, | 
**It is very difficalt ; we wish it were impossi- 
e.’’ Sure we are that not even Mr. Morphy’s 
ns can repeatedly endure such a strain 
A less of the same ef- 


es played blindfeld, or 
rd, | 


troyed Horrwitz. And even could it be made | 
with impunity, the spectacle is rather curious | 
than pleasing. We feel sure.that we shall be 
pardoned for these remarks ; they arise from a 


art of which he is so distinguished a professor. 


Was Gen. Lez a Trartont—We gave an} 
item from our exchanges some little time since, 
in effect that recent discoveries had been made, 
1 army the of Gen. Lee, the 
accom 1 Aid-de-Camp of Gen. W . 
ton. ‘Ene statement was published 7 us 
some hesitation, for we hoped it would prove to 
be an error. Recently, however, from an inter- 
view with a gentleman employed by Peter 
Cooper to collect doouments and revolutionary 
relics for his Institute, we Jearned that the re- 








that documents had been fourid and were now | 


in Mr. © ‘s possession which proved be- 
yond a doubt that he had the fixed and 
agreed upon for betraying W. and the | 


army, and selling 
These documents, says, are full and ex- 
plicit, and leave no room to doubt the extent | 
or detestable character of his treasovable pur- 


pose. 

History has been ¢ Gen, Lee. It 
has generally repudiated the suspicions of his | 

rfidy, and brnshed aside the evidence 

itherto adduced as of little weight or concern. 
If, therefore, spch papers in evidence of his 
treason, as nted, really have been | 
found, with their guthenticity and genuiness | 
substantiated, A heW chapter forces itself into | 
the history of ourcountry—a chapter of infamy 
and diagrace—a companion to the black record 
of Arnold’s treason,; It is due to the country | 
that a fact so invportant be known, It is due 
to the memory of Lee, that this reproach be re- 
moved, if it is not just, and equally due to his 
memory thht ‘the damned De fixed eter. | 
nally upon him, if the contents of those re | 
cently discovered documents have been fairly 
set forth.—Utica Herald. 


ane 


A Dovare Bep Ixsmrap U por.—A letter from | 
Hanburg, published in the Utica Observer, re- | 
lates the following anecdote: ‘From Paria we | 
went to Aix-la-Chapelle, then to Cologne and 
Bonn. From Bonn, a half hour's ride by rail- 
road enabled us to visit Brohl, a Prussian | 
palace, the grounds aboatwhich are very hand- | 
some, although the palace itself is, when com- , 
pared with the English and French, rather , 
plain. The attendant who showed us the ’ 
palace pointed out to us & large double bed, ' 
wide enough for three or four, which had been | 
made for Victoria and Prince Albert, on the oc- | 
casion of the Queen's wisit, some ten years ago, | 
to Prussia. The Prugsian atyle is single beds, , 
two in the same room; but Victoria would not | 
submit to be unconsorted, and demanded her | 
accustomed accommodations.“ Another double | 
bed is now shown at Bruhl, which the Prinee of | 
Prussia, who has just married Vietoria’s dangh- 
ter, ordered for their accommodation at Cologne 
—which is an hour or two. b railroad from 
Bruhl—but which proved to be Yoo short for his 
princely accommodation, so that an express 
train had to be despatched to Bruhl to bring 
them the Victoria couch. 


From Utau.—The latest advices say :— 

Order and quiet had been restored through. . 
out Utah, and the Mormons had e 
themselves highly pleased with the territorial , 
oticers, 

Upon Gen. Johaston’s entrance Into Salt 
Lake City, the few remaining Mormons fled. 

Messrs. Powell and McCulloeh, the Peace 
Commissioners, having completed the duty as- 
signed them, bave started for home, 

Gen. Jobnston had issged a proclamation a 
hibiting soléiers and eftizens from disturbing 
the Mormons or their cattle, nor were any of 
the troops to cuter the eity under any pretext. 


! 


A Crass ov Dvetiusts.—Captain Travis, ‘the 
creat pistol-shot,’’ has been instrueting A class 
of forty-five young ladies at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in the use of the pistol. Am them, 
he says, the most timid became e best 
shots. With practice they acquired courage, 
and ten times out of twenty they would hit the 
* bull's eye.’ 





ber ft are Yates are or.were both mem- the bench decided at Westminster, 
bers Garrick Club in London. Mr. Yates, month ago, that it by Aarne of 
having learned 


whisker, but otherwise is clean shaven. No 
on® meeting him could fail to recognize in him 


edie nd fo q 
tleman, who, whatever may be-tankiuig within, {Po Hugman, 
su@ers no surface display of his emotiqn.’’ 


of this piece of portraiture, wrote Mr, Yates a , tinued to use it, 


perry 

said he was sorry, but couldn't wpologize ander | may be afilicted 
such a letter. Mr. Thackera 

Governing Comunittee of the 
Mr. Dickens condemned the course of Mr. | 
Thackeray ; finally, however, after an anima- 
ted discussion, the Committee voted to request | 
Mr. Yates to 


to exhibit General ‘Tom Thumb, tolls his story | 7% 2 over 
of the little ‘‘General:’’ The General has now | 
attained his twenty-first year, and though ‘in 
mind a man,” is “in 
still.” It is told of him that fh a recent angry 


uently ‘ 
aw Gab is own | *anding, continued to ‘hold ont, until, — | 
the birch xeady to be applied in the other, he | 


port of Lee’s treachery was not only true, but | § 


country to the British. | | 


| Chuck eae 


. 


‘ 


<aebivahaan. 


Trackmrar ayp Yatean. —Mr. W, M. Thackeray 
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A Rigurrovs Decewox.—The English loris of | Mamworm Cave or Kaxtecxy.—The avenues 
about a im the cave, thus far discoversi, number two 


common hundred and seventy-five, (275,) and their ag- 






























us to know Mr. Thackeray, | law that a cou westioning a witness, | length is estimated at two hundred 
wrote in The Town Talk, a weekly ‘paper of should address in ordinary tones and in| ) miles. 
Leadon, an article on that gentleman, which language of res as is y one — ————— 
f wee Oe omer! description ot ies —— _ + aa ar 
* Mr. keray ears old, though from such lawyer this ad in Jayne's 
- t play . bin for a year without the silvery whiteness his hair he Sppears business or m ; it hae cured A. tsa every case in 
hie to affirm, as Cicero did to Hortensius, somewhat older. He is very tall, standing op- | further than it ‘ it hee been used. 
omnes h petitiones,”’.. Chess ward of sixfeet two inches, and as he walks . his reliability CEDARa OR,’ bee Co., Wis., 
yers Wil! und us when we say that rect his height makes him conspicuous in | that a witness | SP Gapril 26, 1858. § 
‘remind us of the féry of every assembly. His face is bloodless, and not | put to him in | = 
Mr. Cochrane, but will bear scratiny better. icularly expressive, but temarkable for the | manner. If f fee—I am a stranger 
And here we may remark (though conscious Lectumebees of the nose, the result of will have his A ay thanks for the 
on other divisions of an 





nt in youth. He wear o small gray pour Alterative and 


Will relate has 
r Medicines. 


PA Lprr AION 


There are ma 



























gentleman : bearing ‘is cold and aninvt " ,. Ls @ willer in the Cedar- 

ed, — any of ting his syle ot conversation either openty | “"**t* “nd shoul propey ; the first se- 

‘the most critical ‘‘ gamlite,") instead of confin- cynical, or affectedly i-natured and beneve-; _.. This is to at after her ac- 

ing himself to the safer openings at, present im: jont ; his lonhomie is forced, his wit biting, his , “th the pelpitatiias fomated ber was 

manor, This ads grey to the cae pee Pride easily touched—but his eppearange is in- sad sleep a! niga two weeks, pro- 

sure. e rem , e, * - J 4 . » fs” . “ 
wen ‘ative’ at the ttkie OF EI. ni “7 te variably that of the cool, suare, well-bred gen ' defect 


one was san- 
two months daily 
and a third was 
» At this time, she 
and head swelled 
body as large asa 
ponding size ; her 
ith ulcers, prevent- 
fent except it was 
but a feeble descrip 
wile visited her, and 


| Bitters, pre 


Mr, Thackeray, learning who was the eushor ) de)phia, and I fou 


ad 


letter, demanding an apology. Mr. Yates | of the disease, andl 


te the satisfied it is a va 


Club among 


among whom Given under my 
| tober, 1856 4 

Waco, Elliston Co., Ky. E % a 

These Litters are cold by druggists and store u expec 80 Gee ber as described, the 
resign. Whether he has dome} Keepers in every town and vi be 2 the United | t 1 Wich that che had to re- 
net informed. States, Canadas, West Indies America, | ' Tecover from the shock for seve- 
| at 75 cents per bottle. At this stage she was apparently ho- 


eS 
» ta « 
oR m “e 
Ss 





ral days. 
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vering between life and death ; for three days her 
tingency which he had not contemplated, Mr. | Axecpore or Tom Turan.—Galignani, noticing | woop s HAIR RESTORATIVE.—2'lte Fagbel6¢ |>u*baard was constantly with her, expecting dis. 
Morphy's tentper#iment, thirdly, is much in his ; the fact that Mr. Fog edt pesead trough | this preparation rests upon its real merit. Thou- | solation every Moment. Although chided by the 
favor. Look at bimus he plays. You are-at | Paris, on his way to cn, Where he propose: the country are using it, and does physicians, I recommended your Alterative ; one 


bottle was taken with benefit, and this induced 
them to continue. After taking three bottles, the 
swellings of the head and face began to abate ; 
when six bottles had been used, the swelling of 


all it claims through the various publications that 

}it eam do. Hair will grow ona bald ¢calp by its | 
use; hair will be precerved and beautified by its 

Ik less than a baby | Use; hair will tarn from gray to its original eolor 

| by its use. We do not claim that ared Acaded 








Wood's Hair Restorative issold. Inquire for it at 
| all the Druggists, and wherever such articles are | 
usually obtained, and you will find it as we state. | 
roared out at the top of his infantine voice, | CAUTION —Beware of worthless imitations, as | 
‘Mind what you are about, mother; if you hit | Several areelready in the saree inguin py ais | 
me ll change my will, you may depend on } ferent names. Use none unless the words (Prof. 


: Wood's Hair Restorative, Depot St. Louis, Mo., | 
it,”’ and the birch, as by enchantment, fell harm- | . 
less from the uplifted hand. and New York), are blown in the bottle. Sold by 


| all Drnggiste and Patent Medicine dealers, also by | 


| all F. d Toilet Goods dealers in the United , 
2@- The chameleon, who is said to feed upon | Geathe and Gillan. aoe ne f 


nothing but air, has, of all animals, the nim- 
blest tongue.—Swi/?. 


appeared to 
be mearly eradicated, and the busband desired 
to discontinue the Alseratiye, om. account of 
the expense; they continaed to give it but only in 
small doses, when she again commenced swelling, 
as if the disease had resumed its fall Vigor, and 
doubts were entertained about effecting a cure. 
They became discouraged and gave up all hope. 
I however persuaded them to dive 

to try a week or two longer, which they did and 
the disease was again subdyed. The medicines 
was continued until forty-six bottles was taken to- 
gether with sixteen boxes of the Sanative Pills. 
And now, under the favor of a Divine Providence, 


himself suspended in mid-air in one hand, 


—- —~- — 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


| BREADSTUFFS—The Flour market has been 
extremely quiet during the past week, the demand | 
| 


— 


THE STOCK MARKET. 
Correcrep vor THe Satcxpay Evenwe Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No, 39 South Third Street. 


} shows as healthy an sppeerence as in youth. I 
hare thus narrated the honest facts for the public 
good, and after expressing to you the heartfelt 
thanks of the one your medicines restored to health, 
I remain, yours, respectfully, 
JOHN DAY, 
M. E. Local Preacher. 


Ceparsure, Wis., April 26, 1858. 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son: 


being quite limited both for export and home con- | 
camption, but with light receipts and a very small | 
i'l dha Zises shina abi edicies | stock, holders have been firm r their demands. 
e following were the closins quotations for Stocks | The sales for export foot up only 3000 bbis at $4, 25 
onSeturday last, The market closing stends- | Ga so. bbl for old stock; $4,75@5 for fresh | 
LoANe. 7 (naruatonn Byeees ry | ground—the latter from new Wheat; and $4,75@ | 
ANS, 


U 86 pr et, 1856 5,50 for extra and extrafamily, according to quali- | 
oe Pennsy!vania 






































BARK—The «tock of Quercitron Bark is ex- | 
tremely light, and it is in demand at an advance | },o:) 
of $1. Sales of 40 bhds at $32@33 P ton. There , 
is less Tanner’s Bark arriving, and it sells at $12 
(@13 % cord for Spanish Oat and $11 for Chest- 
nut. } 

BEESWAX—Is searce and held firmly at 3le @ | 


of this city. 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS, 


Correcrep W sKK yr. 
JONES’ SALOONS, 727 and 728 Aroh Street. 


KER. 


On the 31st of July, by the Rev. Wm. 0. John- | 
stone, Mr. Jonx Curistix, to Miss Mary WAt- | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, AUGUST 14, 


her person gradually reduced, and blotches ap- , 


- 


: : : dies don her face, arms and legs; when one do- 
‘y 4 diseussion with his mother, in whose favor he | gentleman or lady can be turned into individuals | Pe*re® ¢ ’ an begs 5 
pete him. Y —— a ayer hed pewiennt le his will, the d with raven lock: or auburn ringlets, but gray hair ~ — had been taken, it brought out on her | 
y. circle of the St. George's Clab or in the poinior ' pe iia ot Ser dole . Be | yen be nineteen, in ee ane a reside, broke an aitchareed : watery a 
gallery of pd oes van, and is ay oa a es Seas, “ y : y. Ps y , twenty-eight bottles the disease 
ure as any p' 


| Solv bks 


full doses, and | 


she is able to attend to her household duties, and . 


‘TO YOUNG MEX OUT OF EMPLOYMENT, 


1858. 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST! 
of 


May be obtained weekly at the Periodical Depote 
DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 & 16 Ann &.,N.Y 
ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nasese St., N. Y. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md. 
BURNAAM, FEDERHEN & CO., Boston, Mass. ! 
SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Conn. 
HUNT & MINER, Pittebers. 
&. W. PEASE & CO., 28 West 6th 8t., Cincinnati, 0. | 
MeNALLY & CO., 76 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 
A. GUNTER, No. 99 Third St., Louisville, Ky. i 
HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. | 
ELI ADAMS, Davenport, fows. } 
FE. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 
MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, Ala. 
J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans, La. | 
JAMES DAVENPORT, &t. Paul, Minnesota. ' 
Persobea. deaiers genera!ly throughout the Uaited 
States have it for sale, 








BANK NOTE LIST. 
Correcrep por te Satranay Evextse Poer, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, | 
No. 39 South Third Street. 


Philadelphia, August T, 1858. | 


Pexwsy.vania. f Groner. ' 
Solvent banks } dis | Solvent banks 1 dis } 
Relief notes jdis; Sovra Carouma. 
Crawford, Tioga and | Solv bks 1 dis 

Shamekia no sale ' ALABAMA. 
New Jerser. | Selv bks 1 to 5 dis | 
Solv bke par to 4 dis | Mississirri. j 
DELAWARE. | All bks 
Solv bks par to } dis! Lorrsraxa. 
MARYLAND. | Solv bks 1 dis 
Baltimore $ dis. Onto i 
Bolv bks $ to 7 dis! Solv bks 1 dis | 
New Yor. Kestccry. ) 
Solv bks par to 7 dis | Solw bks 1 dis t 
MAINE. InpIaNa. 
Solv bke { dis | State bank 1 dis 
New Hawrsuire. ILLINOIS. } 
Solv bks 3 dis | Solv bks 1) dis | 
Venwoyr. Missovri. 
Solv bhs } dis! Solv bks 1 dis | 
Corxecticcr. } TENNESSEE. } 
Solv bks i dis | Old banks 3 dis | 

MASSACHUSETTS. Micnicax. 

Solv bks } dis | Solv bis 1} dis | 

Raope Istayxp. Wisconstn. 
Solv bks } dis | Solv bks 1) dis | 

VIRGINtA. | TEXAs. | 
Solv bks 1 dis , Commercial and Ag- 


ricultural bank, 
Galveston 
CANADA. 


Dist. or COLUMBIA. 
Solv bks } dis | 
Norra CARoutna. | 
1j to 2 dis 


5 dis 
Solv bks 1; dis 











500 BOOK AGENTS WANT 


ED. | 


Co” WANTED, in every section of the United | 
States, active and enterprising men to en in | 
the sale of very popular books. To men of good | 
address, possessing a small capital, such induce- 
ments will be offered as to enable them to make | 
from Five to Ten Dollars per day profit. Circulars | 


| containing instructions, and a complete list of onr | 
| publications, with wholesale and retail priees, will | 


Address 
-ublishers, 
No. 18 Axw Street, New York. 
j 


GROVER & BAKER’S | 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
18 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, 


be sent to any address, free of postage. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 
aul4-2t 


(495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| 


| 


! 
| 


; 


| 


| 


€2 - : Gentlemen—I can sub- 
y he "67 | 2st mort bp g8, 100 | ty. The sales to the retailers and bakers have been | stantiate all the facts contained in the above certi- 
a 68 — | nd 87} 83 | within the range of these figures. A lot of sour | fi . 

“ ges ‘65 ie stock .42 42) tr;> Py cate. The physician who attended the person 
Phila 6 pr ct 97; 97}| Cam & Amboy 6 sold at $4, and some middlings at $2,75@3, 25. previous to the use of the Alterative, informed me | 
we P pew |. 1014 102 pt et bonds se sti | Rye Flour has advanced 12}¢ Y bbl. Small sales that hereafter he would cheerful ommend your 

ot B. = * | esa HR @ ~~ | St $3,50@ bbl. The market continues entirely | a dicine in cases of this kind ae 
see yo a as ot ctLonds 70 6 77 | bareof Penna Corn Meal, and it is wanted at $3,75. ' oy “| Youre tall 
Al’ay City prot — — | tmortg’s *44 | 1 GRAIN—There has been a good demand for | WM VOJBN Z, —we t 
. ty * » 8 sted . 6 g. Wheat for milling, aid prices have again advanced | a ; Agent. 
“ County 6 pr < Lohigh Vatley RR | 5@6c P bush. Sales of 16,000 bush in lots at $1 The Alterative ir prepared only by Dr. D. Jayne 
Peun RR isscs 81 — | mo né pret 82} 82} | @1,25 for inferior and old and new red, and 4& Gon, and may be had of their agents throughout 
Pete See coupon #2 90 | Phila, Wil& Batt | $1,15 up to 1,43 for white, olosing at ourhighest | the United States. augli-3t 
= ve * 89; 90 | stock St — | quotations for prime lots, including fome red and | ahi Rie abteggrc rns cag Ta 
Tena $ PL} v2 92) hitter 3 | White mixed at $1,16. Rye ie also indemand,and| MORE TESTIMONY FROM THE CLERGY. 
Kentucky 6 pret 192 106 ioga R 6's 90 — | has been taken on arrival at 73@T75e for old, and Og@ This certifies that I have used Perry Da- 
Missouri 6 9° —. oe ie set gg | 05¢ for new, Corn hag been in artive demand, and  vis's Vegetable Pain Killer with great success in 
ee mee - P| : ie oy i ¢: 49; | has advanced 4@ic P bush. Sales of 15,000 bush | cases of cholera infantum, common bowel com- 
Virginia f “  — =| stock ll lt | yellow at Rat, on 1, closing at $1, and some white | plaint, bronchitis, coughs, colds, &c., and would 
indians een = Bee eadow | «| at 95c. Onts have been in good demand, but sup- | cheerfully recommend it aso valuable family wne- 
new bopds ” ~ 6) — stork ‘3 54 = have come forward freely. Saler of 25,000 | dicine, Rey. JAMES C. BOOMER. 
N beh iis ac. poasseved 10 pr ct — vm ush at 42@42}o for old Southern and Penna, ani Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Dear Sirs -—Having 
aA PMILADELPHIA. | North Penna RR 37 @3% for new crop. witnessed the beneficial effects of your Pain Killer 
North America 130 132 giock 8 % VISIONS have beenquiet. Sales of 300 bbls | i... voral cases of Dysentery and Cholera Morbus 
Fara} . he Phi Ger & Nor RR’ ™ | Mess Pork at $18 bbl, on time. The stock here | within a few months past, and deeming it an act of 
Commercia! 46 @ | stock Set Se | is now very much redaced, and of Prime Pork the |}, .yolence to the suffering I meall mest cheer- 
Mi i jbesty 4 %. | nf pect lean spr: | market is nearly bare. City packed Mess Beef con- | pny recommend its use to such as may be suffer- 
Southwark aS Fe | or iean PT gg 94 | tinues to cell in x small way at $16@16,50 @ bbl. | in» trom the aforementioned or similar diseases as 
Ftowns ip Mi 35 | stock — -— | Bacon—There has been a fair inquiry and prices a safe and effectual remedy. 
— rf Wh Sas ond Lan RR 56 OSGI are firm. The stock is now small and gradually Rev. EDWARD K. FULLER 
te 68) 60 | bonds '58 — — | becoming still further reduced. Sales of Hams at | : thes that Ihave fi ° 
Man & Mech 25) ast L. Schuyikil R R s 10@13c for plain and fancy canvassed; Sides at | This corti A ~ ! ee or several years used 
Gomieran’s 9 | Long island RR ©? — | 94@9jo, and Shoulders at 61@Tie, cash and short | Davis's Vegetable Pain Killer in my family, in se- 
City, os ton mi mt {time, OF Balls: Mente there to mew bat littlesteck | marys pry ap mga 
Jonso idation ; *% | left, and prices are advancing. les of Hams at . a 
yp » a Frie hirer KR 2 — | 84@9e, and Shoulders at 6jc. The receipts and | Rev. A. BRONSON, Fall River. 
Germantown 55 ¥ Central — | stocks of Lard are trifling, and prices are firm wit Ly = ae 
Pitteburg, Pitiad’s & $8 { Michizan Ceptral $8 — | a moderate inquiry. Bales of As and tesat 12e,| DYSPEPSIA AND CONSUMPTION.—Which 
entueky Ky. 48 ens Mi shage Southern 24) o | and kegs at 12}@13c, cash and 60 days. Butter | of these diseases occasions the victim the most suf- 
Nort ore . as 4 CA! AL Stock SAND | i, very dull and sells slowly at 10@12c @ th, ac- | fering’ The Dyspeptic will say the former. It is, 
Farmers,  “ 300 — | Sch’il Nav6 pret cording to quality. In Cheese no change. Sales | therefore, a consoling fact, that Oxygenated Bitters | 
Union, pan 99} 100 / joan "82 62 62t | of New York at Sic. Eggs are selling at 13@lic _ cure this most distressing complaint. 
NBGas tint ise — | stock = “64 | @ dozen. = = = 
Com & proferred 165 17 COTTON—Supplies come forward very slowly. | ah Ale. 
wont Ges 7 4 yy ees 2 3, | The market has been ivactive, as the manufacturers | MARRIA GES. 
ene ee a mb loan 7 i | have purchased only to supply pressing wants. | — 
johigh Zi 1 1 Mortis Conaa'd ¥ i The stock has been small, and holders have been Marri ; i 
New oe ches - 40 4% | enabled to realise former rates. Sales of 760 bales| O>7~ Marriage notices must always be accom- 
N Amorion Tus’nee hy - rods — ® | Uplands at 12/@18}e, eash, for low middling and | Panied by a rerponsible name. 
a Sapertios Get Rw 51 Uni 5S 5 | middting fair quality, and 132@14}jc, on tine, ia- | = 
ity Passenger 51 vonds . . : 11} ' = | 
Sys & Tidewater — 1 | cluding inferior at 114@112c. On the 27th ultimo, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, | 


Mr. L, J. Harris, to Miss Atice J. Bozorrs, | 


On the 2d instant, by the Rev. Dr. Morton, | 


MEATS orace B. Fry, to Exity L. daughter of John 
Baap EE  minon, | Mate eek 0 aa, wat peices aroun | OME EM 
‘ ontinues very Gull, but prices are un- | (On the 24th of June, by the Rev. Mr. Weddle 
7 0 ’ J 
foment icon | ee a ene ea | changed. ‘The depression which exists among the | 


Mr. Jonn Eneuisa, late of Philadelphia, to Miss 
Rum iz at4 . Young Lamb, whole 63 ad tra 


manufacturers at the Eastward restricts the | §,nan StituweLt, of Cumberland, 














eon) > OR diab cd ameual aaing forward trom Rischmend and Bristal. wy. the 20th ultimo, by the Rev.’ J. 8. Patton 

8 aid othing doing in bituminous. | W. C. Desmonxp, to Levisa L. Barz, of this 
Tongues, fresh 65 275 Roe & - 0 COPPER—Remains as last quoted, with farther | city. 
ioe, oe sitesy! |G #4 | small sales at 22c ® for Yellow Metal, and 28¢ | the 29th ultimo, by the Rev. J. C. Clay, D. 
hidaey 8 al2: | Swoetbrend, each 10 | @ Mh, 6 mos, for English Sheathing. D., Mr. Fraxx Cansy, te Miss Magore T. @r1- 
a A e “ a | ork FEATHERS—Come in slowly, and sell as want- .ixgnam, daughter of Lewis Gillingham, both of 

rs ete | Young Pigs 1.75 | ed, at 44@48c, cash. | this city. 
Fore quarter : a aml Pauw _ ° Is4n2s | FRUIT—Domestic Fruit is more abundant. (nthe 27th ultimo, by the Rev. J. McDowell, 
Hind“ 1,00a125 | Tripe,  ® og | Greet Apple ace selling freely at $1 50@3 50 ® | Mr. Jacon Lawson, to SUSAN, daughter of the late | 
Ca tee 4-5 each 35 a? } ifums, iced 16 aig | DbI. Peaches command 6240. @$1 25 B® basket. | John Walker, Esq. both of this city. 
Ho.ogna sausages 16 a20 | Dried Apples range = 5} to d3c. There are few | amass = —— _ 
VEGETABLES. or te Dried Pouches ofering. 

Lettuce, @ head 2a5 | Carrots, dozen 10 HEMP—There have been no transactions for | DEATHS 
Omens # rope 2 | @a8 | several weeks past. £4 8 Petes G5: a | i es |! 
— agin | Com pot’s, @ bas 1,000,574 | HIDES are held firmly, and the stock in first | ae a 


hands is nearly exhausted. No sales. ! 


| Ouions, 80 
mt | ha eT HOPS are dull and sel! slowly at 7(@9ec. for first | panied by a responsible name. 


Naw pot’s(N J), 
Cavbegees® head’ 8 














PRUIT. cont Pacem oes Vortere. a a ——— —— 
Me 12 N—The Iron market continues exceedingly ; ly 
Appios if pe a cy Hfack Chrrante at i dull, and only 1000 tons Pig Metal have been dis- | Blk mare a 2d instant, Jacon 
Currants @ quart MS | Huckelbernios # 4 posed of ab $23 B ton, 6 mos, for No. 1 Anthra- , aged : 
net he sar | Bivek eres l2n3 | cite, and $19, cash, for No 2 Foundry. A sale of, 0m the 3d instant, Mr. Gronce Sagtsing, aged 
Pov . on Howard Charcoal Wheel Iron at $35, 6 months. 42 yeare. 
OULTRY AND GAME. ‘ Scotch Pig is entirel inal in val Bi | Om the 3d instant, Wittiam Torx, aged 65. 

Spring Chickens, ¥ Chickens, # ® 10 als | ote g is entirely nominal In ue. ooms On the 24 i Mr. W ee 65 
—— Ym a8? | Sab Pig'ne, pat aS? | are in limited request within the range of our quo- | nstant, Mr. WILLIAM , aged 65. 
ohfckens, @ pair 75 01.25 } tations. For Bar and Boiler Iron there has been | _ 0 the Sist ultimo, Many Coxwar, wife of Jas. 


SHELLFISH. ie better demand without change from previous ' Bartram, aged 27 years. 


N Y do, @ bbl, 10,00 13,00 | rates. ' 








On the Ist instant, Jeria Axx, wife of John 


| of nature that the wearer's logs is quite unnoticed 


| 
| 
} 


| mer’s Patent’’ has given. 


| to every applicant. 


Optrt (Absecom) 
bkt 50 atS . Turrapins (Ches & LEAD is quiet, there being little or no stock of ; Dyer. 
Lente Liver Conk td babe Beet? at, | either Foreign or Domestic here to operate in. A On the ist imstant, Casntes Deviix, aged 22 
“em 10,08 012,00 | Cine, M 2,002.30 | sale of 1100 pigs Virginia at Sj BM, on time, in- ears és 

MISCELLANEOUS, terest added. ; ; — 
putter. ® Si a5 Salt. do, ® 11 | LEATHER—Tho market has been well eapptied || On the Ist instant, Sandu, wife of the late Mat- 
Roi * 14 020 | Maher! 1@ | with common qualities of Leather, but for these | ’ genes. 
Ke z. dos is als \ite kd Hering, Vanes 3 | there is no inquiry, while for the better esof __Onthe 3ist ultimo, Haxxam Crowruer, aged | 
Cc nN ones, ; 59 rs. 

i , oak both Spanish Sole and Stanghter, there is a good | 9” 7** 
He rp ' “124 | Relmon i a) on | inquiry at former rates. , Omthe Ist instant, Mrs. Ecizasere Netsos, 
ve Fish, menecp 


5 } LUMBER of all deseri 


, sales of Laths at $1,25. 
PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. (| 4 ase $ 


August 9.—The supply of Beef Catile has been | Pine 
quite large for the past week. Prices r d from | 


d 60 years. 
oat > ~ the 3lst ultimo, Jacos R. Mrers, aged 31. 
On the 31st ultimo, Marcarer, relict of Horatio 
Boate, Printer, aged 72 years. 
On the 2d instant, Hetzx A. wife of Conrad J. 


ons is dull. 
kets are not wanted. 
of Spruce Joists sold at $12 B M. Yellow | 
p Boards sell slowly at $12@15 @ M feet. 
SREPS—There is more inquiry for Cloverseed, 





Sto. Sheep were sold at from $2 to 4 B® head. | and 270 prime were sold to go out of the mar- | Cooper. . 

Soak were sold at former prices. ' ket at 9c @ DB, and some from first hands at $5,20 Om the 50th ultimo, CuarLzs G. Wining, aged 
genetic Mg ly | 64 Ibs. New crop Ti is beginning to , 36 years. 

NEW YORK MARKETS. ,ecome in, dna cothmends 69.95 Geek Ql agg EEE 
Aug. 7.—BREADSTUFFS—Flour firm, with | is wanted at $1,62] B bus, but the market is en- | AGENTS WANTED —To sell 
sales of 11,500 bbls. Wheat buoyant; 25,000 bus tirely bare. , r. four new inventions. Agents have 
sold; Western white 110@125e; Chieago Spring! TALLOW is dull at 9¢@9jec for City Rendered, made over $25,000 on ome—better than all other 
Wheat 53@96; Milwaukie Club 90@10ke. and 87@&%ec for Country. similar agencies. Send four stamps and get 80 


COTTON—We quote as follows 
New York CLAssiPi0ATION. 
Uplands. Florida, Mobile. N.O. & Tex. 


TOBACCO—There is a steady consumptive de- of particulars, tis. 
mand for both Leaf and Manufactured at previous —jly24-13t EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 
rates. - ———__—_——— — 


Ordinary 107 19} 107 10} WOOL—The receipts continue quite moderate T\EAFNESs CURED—Howevenr Cavsep. 
Mid iling 124 123 12j 123 for the season, but there is a fairy inquiry for ma- Address DR. BOARDMAN, 
Md Ing fair 13; 13) 133 134 nuficturing, and prices are steadily maintained. jiy17-8t 12 Suffolk Place, Boston. 


ati, 9 


RES. 


a see 
¥ 


These Machines are now justly admitted te be the | 
best in use for aay sewing, making a new, strong, 
and elastic stitch, which will xot rip, even if every 
fourth stitch be cut. Circulars sent on appl 


by letter. Agents wanted. au7-13¢ 
Ar WATCHES and JEWELRY, 
at greatly reduced prices. SILVER 
WARE in great variety, warranted equal to coin. 
All orders by mail promptly attended to. 
CASSIDY & BALL, 
No. 12 South Second St., Philada. 


FURNITURE. | 
PRICES REDUCED. 









A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 





je5-tf 


LARGEST AND MOST SELECT ASSORTMENT 


OF 
FIRST CLASS CABINET WARE) 
IN THE UNION, 
524 WALNUT STREET, 
Opposite Independence Square, Philadelphia, | 
GEORGE J. HENKELS, 
Formerly of 173 Chestnut Street. 


G " SB Lore 
| LEGS 4. 
\ TY DIO se 


<—PHILADELPHIA., 
This ARM and HAND are eo perfect imitations 





my29-6m 








The joints of the elbow, wrist, fingers and thumb 
are all gracefully moved by elastic tendons, and 
rendered useful to the utmost extent. 

THE PATENT. LEG has been in use 12 years, 
and the inventor has received (overall com are 
fifty moet honorary awards from 
scientific societies in the principal cities of the 
world; among which are the great Mepaus of 
the Wortp’s Exnisitioxs in Loxpox and New 
Yorx. Nearly 3,000 limbs in daily use, and an 
i patronage indicate the satisfaction ‘‘Pal- 


Pamphlets, giving full information, sent tis 
B. FRANK PA 
376 Chestnut St., Philada. 


$2,000 A YEAR. 
WE WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT, 
(either Lady or Gentleman,) for every Town and 


County in the United States, to engage in a gen- 
teel business, by which from $100 to $200 per 
&A 


month can be realised. For ~ 
my29-tf 41 North Sixth St., Philada. 


ocl0-ly 


with stemp, A 


a - tee - tt ete ee 


DR. H. JAMBS, 
THE RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 
Discovered, while in the East Indice, a certain 


eure for gen go Asthma, Bronchitir, 
Coughs, Colds, General Debility, The re- 
medy was discovered when his 


to Make Money, &c., &c., all sent for only $1. 
Address A. 8. POTTER, 
aul4-3t Steamburgh, Pa. 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


uncertain CIRCU 
! tions are considered 





a new article that selis like hot cakes. Every 
gentleman buys it. 


sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address 
auld4-3t PETTEE & CO., Cumberland, Md. | 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 

Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 
Double Column Advertisements—One dollar « 
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| line for every insertion. 


OF” Payment is required in advance. 











CREAT REVIVAL NOVEL. 
A POOR FELLOW. 
A RELIGIOUS NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘Which? The Right or the Left?” 








Large 1fmo. (Cloth. Price $1,25. 
This is one of the most novels that has 
been published in a number of years. 
men and others who have been favored with ad- 
vance sheet copies, pronounce it the most remark- 
| able work of the nt century. by 


ACK & FITZG , 

No. 18 Ann Street, New York. 

Also, for sale by all Booksellers in this place. 

Copies of the above book sent by mail, on receipt 
of $1,25, to any address, free of postage. 


LEASE TO READ THIS.—If you want 
employment, send at once for Mr. SEARS’ 
R TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Publics- 
the most 
SEARS, Pu 
181 William Street, New York. 


Address, post- . ROBE 
jly24-3n “ 


-- —_——--— 


SE SRYYRYRHY 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Our new Descriptive Catalogue, of sixty estave 
peges, embracing a larger collection and better 
variety of Standard, Historieal, Biographical and 
Miscellaneous Books than that of any other book- 
selling establishment im the country ; also, contaias 
greeter imducements than ever before offered 
mailed free to any address. Send for a Catalegue 

EVANS & CO., Publishers, 
G77 Broadway, New York City. 
D. W. Evans, 


J. Il. Prestoy. 


jly3l-eow8t 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


T. 8 ARTHUR and 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
Two Volumes a year, commencing in July and 
January. 
The best family Magazine.— Miss. Re 


Should adorn the table of every lady .— Fert 
Plains Reg. 


‘No mother should be without it.—Shelbyville 


s¥ews. 


A messenger of things pure and lovely.— Bern- 
stable Patriot. 


TERMS—$2 a year. Two copier, $3. 
Single numbers for sale by Periodical Dealers. 


T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE FAMILY AQUARIUM; 
A NEW PLEASURE FOR THE DOMESTIC CIRCLE 


Being a familiar and complete instructor upoa 


Eprrep sr 


jly17-8t 


| the subject of the construction, fitting up, stoe 


and maintenance of the Marine and Fresh Water 
Aquaria, or River and Ocean Gardens. 


BY H. D. BUTLER, ESQ. 
12 mo, Cloth, with Gilt Side Stamp; Price 50 ets. 


This work is a complete adaptation to American 
peculiarities of every species of useful information 
upon Marine and Fresh Water Aquariums, to be 
met with in the elaborate volumes of European 
authority ; together with a careful concentration 
of all fier. cuseite of. She. eutbern wpeet 
experience in the structure and mapagement 
Aquaria. Published b 

DICK & FITZGERALD, 
No. 18 Ann Street, New York. 

Also, for sale by all Booksellers in this place. 
Copies of the above book sent by mail, on receipt 

of fifty cents, to any address, of postage. 


1F $100 A MONTH. £0 


AGENTS ARE MAKING THIS AMO 
in selling Ovrn Cuearp Epitrox of “ 
STONE'S SIXTEEN YEARS IN THE WILDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA.” 

Our Circular, with particulars of Agency and 
Notices of the Press is sent free. 

A specimen copy of the Book sent, free of post- 


age, on receipt of the , $1,25. 
a a BRADLEY. Publisher, 
48 North Pourth Street, 


my 29-tf Pennsylvania. 


BOOK AGENTS! 


WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable 
Family Works, at LoW PRICES, WITH INTERESTING 
contents, and Superbly Colored Pilates. 

circulars, with full particulars, apply, if you liwe 
East, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau Btreet, New 
York ; if you live West, the same, JIL Main St, 
Cincinnati. mh 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO BOOK BUYERS?! 


AGENTS WANTED 
To form Clubs in Every Town and Village iw 
the United States. 
To whom a larger commission will be given than 
ean be had from any other house. New d 
tive catalogues (just issued) mailed free to any 


address, containing all the popular works of the 
day, classified in the following order :-— 











Annuals and Presenta-| History and Travels,4c., 
tion Books, Juvenile Works, 
Agricultaral Works, Law Books, 
Bibles, Prayer 4 Hymn) Masical Books, | 
Books, Miseellaneous Works, 
Biographical Works, Medical Books, 
Botanical Works, Natural Histery, 
Classical and Philosophi- | Odd Fellowship & Free- 
cal Works, wren 
Cookery, Domestic Eco- | Poetical Teh 
nomy, 4e., Phrenological Works, 
Dictionaries and Lexi- Biblical and 
cons, Works, 
Fiction, op del School —~ 
Geographical Beientifie Wor 
German Books, | Sperts and Pastimes. -- 
OG" Send for a Catalogue. Addreas 
G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 
je19-3m 439 Chestnut &t., Philada., Pa. 


‘00K! LOOK! LOOK !—READ, YE Lo. 
VERS OF SPORT !—Chinese Art of 
Pid, alive by hundreds and thousands, 
an or « . 

cnirely et. Ho hook rn outa. hl 
no os nny’ x Ome 
dollar, Midress “* G.G. BERRY 

au7-2t North Strafford, N. 


E Y¥MENT.-$50 A MONTH. A Re 





Town and 
im a re- 
above 





UF 
BSR 


EAD, ALL THAT ARE 
FISHING 1 will send for $18 
of ing Fish in any water as fast as you 
pall them out. ent oy 

Address N. R. GARDNER, Dale. BR. I. 
jly3-8t 

A MON TH.—WANTED, 306 

ACTIVE YOUNG MEN. Capital $5 


Samples, with particulars, — For me n MARTE and 


jy 10-6 Plaistow, New Hampshire. 
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SUMMER PRUNING OF THE GRAPE. 
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The Riddler. - 


HISTORICAL AND MV THOLOGICAL 
ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN POR THE RATCRDAY RVENTNG PORT, 


At the recent tneeting of the PruitGrdttdr's 
Society of Western New York, the following 
remarks were made on this subject: 

J. Salter of Rochester, was engaged exectu- 
sively in grape raising—his practice was very 
close summer pruning—raises fruit om the BY GEORGE W. DUFFIELD. 

| spurs, and training his vines all over his trellis I am composed of 28 letters. 

| alter the fruit has set, cutting off the vine My 25, 12, 18, 11, 5, was a French monarch. 
"three buds above, and keeping off all unneces- My 1, 4, 16, 25, killed one of the Austrian gover 
sary growth of vines. mors, 

J. Crane of Lockport, had practiced summer My 23, 2, 19, 16, 11, 8, was a monarch of Spain. 
pruning on the lxabella for fifteen or sixteen | My 10, 2, 26, 7, 3, 20, 9, wae a Queen of Hungary. 
years, and had almost ruined his vinea—he My 28, 8, 25, 20, 17, 13, was a British Admiral. 
was fully convinced that the Isabella would not My 22, 10,1, 9, 16, 4, 20, was a King of Pers 
po ieee “a — capa po My 1, 7, 22, 6, 22, was an Austrian General. 
bon 2 ae er te 

: te, » to, IY, , , Was wife of Ju . 
R. B. Warren of Genessee Co., said that win- th & 1, 29 SA tal Ue eke ho west enslans fal 
the gods. 
My MM, 3, T, 14, was a Roman Emperor. 








=| 
AN “XENBAMA DANIEL COME TO 


Captain Ry————«, now a well-known Go- 
Lp noe en apo nerd 
a number of years in the invigorating parspit= 
pre Perrin ether words, Ube captain 
had a Agree quantity of persanal wild aats to 
sow, and as a natural consequence, it took him 
a long while to do it, and do & well. It so 
happened that while pursuing this commend- 
able employment, he once found himself in the = = KR 3. 
good Stato of Alnkome, snd near the town of | O° © Some sai dirty. Heaven dissuades | 
Montgomery, his companion having been acer. | YO", too, | heavenly maa, Archbishop | 
tain Jack Sete, rr yy gehen Ry ma pte " ae | 
bom, and less of a polished linguist than a | ol, Cled, lump of clayasiam. But if neither | ter pruning increases the vigor of the vine, and | 
polished ‘*polter’’ player. Owing to some | “8” prevail with you, here is the Dean Perne, | summer pruning weakens it. As a general | 
slight obfiquity of conduct om the part of the | Who is. neither of Heaven ner of earth, but _rate we did not prune enough. He had grapes 
captain, as was alleged, be was cited to appear | hangs between the two, and he, too, dissuades "Kept till the 15th of last ‘month, in a good! ppc et meurntes erent in the History 
before one of the judges of the place on the | 7°°-" ry Ak ste — tad 
complaint of an adult male person, who de | The above was witty license at the expense |  =&-N Langworth ‘waid the oul liable way | 
clared that he had suffered extreme violence of | Of # courtier; but Clod could exercise wit and | eulGiy Raabe auc: Mes dies eile “ 
& personal character from the captain's close | sudaciay at the pens 6 See er "require close ade abt dak range 1 ri, Sh “yor peeedhae: | 
hands. When the latter appeared before the | beth once reprosched him with not altogether | saints oe eee Will) reckon scene | Lam composed of 85 letters. 
justice, he was accompanied by Jack, in the | fulfilling the duties of his office. r 7 am 


} plants | My 12, 6, 85, 21, 4, 27, is to blot out. 
two-fold character of witness and advocate,| “How so?” asked Clod; ‘im what have I Mr. Johnson of Naples, said the grape raisers | My 13, 11, 8, 4, $4, 28, 25, is nourishment. 
The complainant told his story—a rather lame 


failed !"’ | in his vicinity had practiced summer pruning | MY % 5, 11, 17, 14, 16, 7, 20, 16, is a quality. 
history, by-the-by—when Jack proceeded to 


“In this,’ answered the Queen; “‘ you are with ‘for a time they ent | MY 1 27, ™4, S31, 5, 8, 4, is beaatiful. 
orges-examine him, and developed the fact that | Petdy enough to point your sharp satire at the back to within two or thee buds af the fruit | MY 22 18, 2, 38, 8,21, 15, is made sober 
he had put a little too much whiskey into | faults of other people, but you never say a word but did very badly. He ed in spring with | y 28, 5, 23, 8, 25, 4, is a country dress. 


” My 10, 9, 26, 6, 32, 4, 2, 24, 16, is turning toward. 
his water on the day of the alleged assault. oo. z eR . is Dsrisorrarep Formoyar.—I’m sure dis is de finest countrie in de whole worle. To home, great success. They have all abandoned sum- | ey 18, 9, 22, 30, 32, 1, 25, 19, is celebrated. 
Jack was then sworn, and his remarks, and Ah,” exe jester, ‘‘that is | mer pruning by cutting off the main vine. r 


version of the affair, were substantially as fol- | use I am saved the trouble by so many de- | | was only un barbiere—here I am de great Count de Homboog ; all de ladies be dying for me, | x Es seek the Reeetin Benen o's , 7a 10, 4, 13, 4) 7, 18, 24, is the aot of ‘ 
‘ : ties. should I ind ty all de hotel- lore me “do them de honor to live at deir ¢ .’ Yees, my frien’, it: “" oating. 
lows :— - — of aagese: m8 Sy e cpm sank e oO xpense y ) Stape vine girdled below the fruit with great | wy 33, 11, 17, 34, 4, is te mock or insult. 
“ Yer see, judge, all ‘round im this ‘yere re- your faults, seeing these are in every~ | is von grand countrie! | inerease in the size and early ripening of the | 
gioh of Alabama, you know our opinion er a hogs you may hear o ma | fruit, but on the whole he would not recom- My 21, 29, 83, 34, 20, 12, is to pour out. 
et er enneee om we ee hourly?” 3 ‘SEW WAY OF PAYING A _ ‘% Ort’ eo love dull, boring | Bend it for general practice, as in time it would | My 4, 28, 13, 14, 8, 5, 9, 23, 4, 31, 24, 4, 7, 13, 4, 
supa they should come on yere we, A Merry Scuotar.—John Erigena, an Anglo- é 4 fellow, who was accustomed, as other slow- injure the vine. i 2, 17, 20, is a change of substance. 
pre ar og em properly while you was sapere erat tee, ve ee SUBSCRIPTION. withed seal om poet we oe | Seer ae ne ong Beg eee repens og eA 
= pa fy segs.) yl rales erebedar gi the: ‘vee | Pound questions to William Godwin, and to | woceed in obtaining fruit om | Tipten. - W. AXTELL. 
“ Well! well! git imter the facs?”” ssid. the | was, in the ninth century, a choice friend and | 4 vorrespondent of the Lagrange Whig gives | Poo” tie answers, when they could be extract. | Such limbs two or three weeks before their sea- | 
jadge. guide to Charles the Bald, then a great patron | the following amusing account of the way a prt couaied pty in Shelley's | 8°; and much larger and finer. He had raised | 
“Well, yer see, judge,” resumed Jack, | of tetvers:He-was'a merry scholar, and on | f@rmer was taught how cheaply he could take | ainda satin! ity “ Pray. William | ™2y bushels of such fruit. 
“ gy an’ | was a torking ~ the | good terms with his royal friend. ‘‘ Pray,” poo The yn ame pondering by aerirag ar & ote Sptihedi of love?” The | Se of Rochester, thought the buds be- BY W. LANAHAN. 
chances of John Cammel’s horse Wager &- | asked his Majesty when he and na | 4 good y men * ot of. Mis ‘ : | low the ‘‘ring’’ on the vine would be worth- 
beating Grey Eagle im the race that they’ve | ga opposite each na at dinner a in “You have hens at home, of course. Well, oracle a ee ee se ~ who wa. \ tess. ‘Hila tice frequently was to tie a plece I. 
just socked up the soap for a forfelt on, | Latin diglectics, “+ wht divides a Soot |! Will send you my paper one year, for the pro- | '° Consult Tepes qventones tay, of bass matting around the vine under the | When the Queen of Night with waning light 
when—”’ from a sot?’ J Renae “Nothing but | ceeds, of a single hen for one season; merely | liam Godwin, what is your epinips of love t” fruit. This preduced a effect and did not | Resigns her place on high, 
“] think he'll beat him, dead, open and ble” ‘There is another dinner table story | the proceeds. It seems trifling, preposterous, | The oracle was still silent, but Bhelley answer. | ("| 20 P ins givdling, The pied. 484 Rer glittering train srek their coverts again, 
west the) sieht rekle, yonte the table. Fete SS Rees See sense tery | a stvotnataae benrelhene for him. “My opinion of love is, that it, Ware wh tpabodie : ne ing. J e gird- | say Srvt Gills her throne in the sky. 
shet a ndge 4 ’ of division told about him. He, a little, thin, | © eon ee ss it won't. but T make | sct# upon the human heart precisely as a nut- | ng me was generally disapproved of. a 
two hundred and— and nimble man, was placed between two cor- | a pres uc perhaps ’ mae: r acts upon @ nutmeg.” The grave | Tas Cencvii0.—The Society took up the fol- | IL. 
h icky eo At leeve, | pulent moniks, and the dish before them con- , pen 1? exclaimed Farmer B ««y | inquirer heard the jesting answer with mute lowing question —is there any better way of | My second you'll see where my first shall be, 
had judge y tone, | tained three fishes, one large and the others | ged ”? | contempt, and presently repeated his question destroying curculios than by shaking on sheets | For the one through the other is made ; 
and said: | small. The king bede him divide fairly with | Seree to it,”’ and appealed tome asawitness) OO pray William Godwin, what | 4% Killing? G. Kllwanger said they always | And there it will stay till my fret Geos away, 
“Go on with the facs! them’s the things!” | his neighbors, wherenpon he gave each of the | to the affair. r inton of love?” “a opinion en- | "ised full crops of plums by this method. In| When it follows in évening’s shade. 
“Grey Eagle is a good hoss, squire,’ said | fst men one of the sprats, and put the whale | ‘The farmer went off, apparently much elated a sig: Aan Aah y na | the spring they spade the ground around the ' 
Jack, ¥ and —" on his own plate. ‘You have not made that | With his conquest ; the editor went on his way | pans Gene Se | plum trees, and beat it hard with the spade, | m , 
Here em an inn the judge's sleeve | division equal, learned master,” said King | Tejoicing. ‘and then every day they go around the trees | Asa haven of rest my whole is blest — 
second time ; when he said, | Charles. ‘‘ Truly, I have,’’ said the philoso- | 
“Never mind the hoses, let’s hev the | pher. seen tats alias teen ch Gee aheens | 


preatiper eo he Be 
three or four * in ta dosen years, : 

| who never phe Tage finality anywhere. | 
| Perne, with Archbishop Whitgift, was in at 
| tenance on the Queen one wet day, when her | 
4 Majesty was desirons of going out for a walk. | 
The desire was an unwise one, for Elizabeth was | 
in ill-health; but the divines were mot bold 
enough to dissuade her. But Cled, the Queen's | . 

fool, was also present, and he hiad the courage | ——s ~ Qk , 

| 


/ 


Pet) 


q 


which the others lacked. 
“*Madam,”"’ said he, “ Heaven dissuades you, | 
for it is cold and wet; and earth dissuades you, | 





MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


A GREAT COUNTRY. 


























CHARADE. 
WRITTRN FOR THE SATURDAY KVKNING POST, 





ge Morar Frexepou.—lIf you destroy moral 


Time rolled around, and the world revolved | freedom you destroy the very essence of virtue. 
on its axis, and the sun moved in its orbit as | —Origen. 


, and shake off the curculio and punctured fruit, | Set spart for man’s release ; 

and sweep them up or gather them on sheets. | 

face1”” | They always succeed in securing fine crops, He | 
| did not think it very expensive, as a couple of | 
| boys could attend to 200 trees in three or four | 
| hours per day. 


| Useful Receipts. 


“Well, while we was a-torking hoss, up 


comes this feller, and, sucker like, shoves in 
his oar. Sez he to Ry-———a, sez he, ‘lend 
meadoliar! ‘What d’ye want a dollar for!’ 
ses Ry-—————s. ‘I want ‘er get over the river,’ 


set he, *What d’ye want ’er git over the river 


for?’ ses Ry———-4. ‘Cause I’m dead broke,’ 
sephe. ‘Ain’t got nary red!’ 

“** What the blamed difference will it make, 
which side of the river yer on so long as yer 
dead broke !’ ses Ry-————*. At this he kinder 
flared up, and got mad like, and said we was a 
couple of—'’ 

“Look a yere stranger,”’ said the complain- 
ant, ‘‘ didn’t I ask you for a dollar ?”’ 

“You di I eaid ‘nary,’ and just 
as I mua tied tot ld wé was a couple of 
duyned suckers, and I split him under the ear, 
and down he went—”’ . 


there is a big one and a little one, there is an- 
other big one and a little one; and here is 
a big one and alittle one, The scale is just.”’ 





Growtu or A Bayx-Nore.—The late Rev. Dr. 
H , of New Jersey, was eccentric, but al- 
ways genial and good-humored in his oddities. 
One dark and stormy night he was called away 
from home to marry a couple. He went re- 
luctamtly, performed the ceremony, and was 
leaving the house, when the groomsman hand- 
ed him a dollar bill. The doctor looked at it, 
saw the small amount, and returning it, told 
him to keep it till it grew bigger. It grew to 
an X in the course of a week. 





Tus Ham or tus Passipents.—In the Patent 
Office at Washington, there are many objects 
of interest connected with the government, and 
those who administered its affairs in times gone 


* You split him !’’ said the judge. by. While examining some of these objects 


I split him |’’ replied Jack, with emphasis ; 
**an’ Ry———-+s didn’t tetch him. We waited 
abent ten minates, an’ seeing that he didn’t 
git up, we walked up to Butler’s grocery—” 

‘*l understand you to say,”’ said the judge, 
** that the faca is this: Ry-————+s didn't tech 
him, and you split him! Eh?’’ 

“You've got it to avtead spot, judge,’’ re- 
plied Jack. 

“Then this yer case is dismissed !’’ said the 
judge. 

“I knowed he'd do the squar thing!"’ said 
Jack, admiringly. ‘‘Come, Ry———a, let’s 
leave.”’ 

‘“Hold yer hoses, Time!" cried his honor, 
** Don’t leave yit! Clerk, write down that John 
Constable is ted tweiitty-five slngs, and stands 
committed "till paid !”’ 

“What for, judge?” said Jack, somewhat 


“For salt and battery on this yer gentle- 
man |’’ 
' “ But, judge, there ain't nary warrant out 
agin me,"’ said Jack. 

** Don’t Keer; the court finds you guilty!” 

** But I ain't been arrested !"’ argued Jack. 

** It don’t make a bif er ditterance ; the court 
finds you guilty !’’ 

“But there ain't no complaint agin me! an’ 
I ain’t had no trial !"’ 


“I kuow that; but the court finds you guilty, | 


and @nes you twenty-five good round shugs {”’ 
** Well!” said Jack, after a prolonged whistle, 
“this is Alabama justice !—this is! 


counsel fined twelve and a half a piece!” 


It is Dut fair to state that the constable got 


even with the judge at poker on the same day. 


_—_————--- 


-_-_ oe 


AMescen pxnetan.—The Rev. Dr. McC——,, 


minister of Douglass, in Clydesdale, was one 


The de- 
fendant is discharged, and the witness and 


of curiosity when in Washington, in Decem- 
ber last, there was nothing that struck us so 
foreibly as the samples of small locks of hair 
taken from the heads of the different Chief | 
Magistrates, from President Washington down | 
to President Pierce, secured in a frame, cover- 
ed with glass. Here is, in fact, part and par- 
cel of what constitutes the living bodies of 
those illustrious individuals, whose names are 
as familiar as househo'd words, but who now 
live only in history and the remembrance of | 
the past. 


i 





white, fine and smooth in appearance. 

That of John Adams is nearly the same color, 
though perhaps a little coarser. 

The hair of Jefferson is of a different charac- 


sandy brown, and rather coarse. In his youth, 
Mr. Jefferson’s hair was remarkable for its bright 
color. 


ed white and dark. 

The hair of Munroe is a handsome, dark au- 
barn, smooth, and free from any admixture 
whatever. He is the only President, excepting 
Pieree, whose hair has undergone no change in 
color. 

The hair of John Quincy Adams is peculiar, 
being coarse and yellowish gray in color. 

The hair of Gen. Jackson is almost a perfect 
white, but cdarse.. 

The hair of Van Buren is white and smooth 
in appearance. 

The hair of Gen. Harrison is fine white, with 
a slight admixture of black. 

The hair of John Tyler is a mixture of white 
and brown. 

The hair of James K. Polk is almost a pure 
white, 


The hair ef Gen. Taylor is white, with a slight 
admixture of brown. 


The hair of Washington is nearly a pure | 


ter, being a mixture of white and auburn, or a | 


The hair of Madison is coarse and of a mix- | 


day ditiing ot « large party where the Hon. 


regularly, and regaled himself with the infor- | 
| mation from it, and said ‘‘he was surprised at 
the progress of himself and family in general | 
information.”’ 

Some time in the month of September, i hap- | 
pened up again in the office, when who should | 
' enter but our old friend, Farmer B———. 
| “How do yon do, Mr. B———?” said the | 
| editor, extending his hand, and his counte- 
nance lit up with a bland smile; ‘‘ take a chair, 
sir, and be seated; fine weather we have.”’ 

** Yes, sir, quite fine indeed,’’ he answered, 
and then a short silence ensued, during which 
our friend B———— hitched his chair backward 
and forward, twirled his thumbs abstractedly, 
and spit profusely. Starting up quickly, he 
said, addressing the editor, ‘‘Mr. D-———., I 
have brought you the proceeds of that hen.’’ 

It was amusing to see the peculiar expression 
of the editor, as he followed the farmer down 
| to the wagon. I could hardly keep my risibles 
| down. 

When at the wagon, the farmer commenced 
handing over to the editor the products of the | 
hen, which, on being counted, amounted to | 
eighteen pullets, worth a shilling each, and a 
number of dozen eggs, making, in the aggre- 
gate, at the least calculation, §2,50—more than 
the price of the paper. 

‘*No need,”’ said he, ‘‘of men not taking a 
| family newspaper, and paying for it too. I 
| don’t miss this from my roost, yet I have paid 











| for a year’s subscription, and over. All folly, 
| sir; there is no man but cam take a news- 
| paper; it’s charity, you know, commences at 
| home.”’ 

| ‘But,’? resumed the editor, ‘1 will pay for 
| what is over the subscription. I did not in- 
| tend this as a means of profit, but rather to 
conyince you. I will pay for—’’ 

** Not a bit, of it, sir; a bargain is a bargain, 
and I am already paid, sir—doubly paid, sir. 
And whenever a neighbor makes the complaint 
I did, I will relate to him the hen story. Good- 
day, gentlemen.”’ 





| A Goon Axswxn.—The lady who is the hero- 
| ine of the following anecdote was 2 Countess 
| de Rechteren, of whom the Duke de Lauzun | 
| became enamored at Spa, in 1787: ‘She 
| was,”? says Madame de Genlis, “a young | 
| Spanish lady, uniting beauty and great wit to 





| much simplicity of manner, and married to a 
;man who might have been her father, but | 
; whom she truly loved. As it was very difficult 
| to appreach her, the duke took up his stand 
| behind her, among the gentlemen who had the | 
_ courtesy to wait upon the ladies, and one morn- 
, ing, at breakfast, made her, in a low, rapid 
| tone, a very open and explicit declaration of 
biove. Madame de Rechteren heard him oat 
‘very quietly and then replied: “Monsieur le | 





it formerly did ; the farmer received his paper | = 
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TO MAKE FRUIT TREES BEAR. 


Some pear-trees which make a rapid growth 
of wood, are yet very slow in yielding fruit. 
The Autumn Bergamot is one of this class, often 
growing steadily for ten or twelve years with- 
out producing a solitary pear. An orchardist 
may well become impatient with such trees, 
and cast about for some method to expedite 
their fruitfulness. 

Let him try root praning. Late in the Au- 
tumn, or early in Winter, uncover the ends of 
the roots, and with a sharp spade, cut off the 
tap-root, if there be one, aud shorten the side 
roots, more or less, according to the luxnriance | 








Buiack Toxauz m Carruz.—Of late much has 
been said of this deadly malady in southern 
cattle. A friend who knows, by experience, its 
virtues, recommends the following recipe as a 
certain cure: Mix copperas with the juice of 
sour oranges, and bathe the tongue with a 
| Sponge or rag, three or four timesaday. We 
| should suppose that in the absence of sour 
| Oranges, some other acid might do. The re- 
| medy is simple, and should be tested. 





From ceaseless toil and noigy turmoil, 
Giving silence, quiet and peace. 
Tiffin. 


RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR TUB SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
I am a preposition. 
Head me with B, and I am a cape ; 
With C, and I am a prefix; 
With D, and I am a Spanish gentleman ; 
With 8S, and I am an offspring : 
With T, and I am a weight ; 
With W, and I have gained ; 
With Y, and I signify distance ; 
Add a prefix, and a suffix, and I am absent ; 
Add a prefix, and a suffix, and I am a belt. 
Eureka, Iowa. SHILOCK. 
CHARADE,. 
WRITTEN FOR THB SATURDAY EVENING POeT. 


My first’s often seen 


A Remepy ror Aeur.—As this is the season In the pasture fields green ; 


of the tree, The side roots should be removed | “2? many are troubled with the ague and 
with a pruning kuife, and with an upward | fever, perhaps your readers wonld like to know 


| trees frequently—say every two or three years. 


drawn cut. At the first operation, let the 
pruning be moderate. 

Another method is to transplant non-bearing 
Of course, this can be done only on trees of a | 
moderate size. This is, in reality, a sort of root- | 
pruning. It checks the flow of sap to the ex- 
tremities, and converts side buds into fruit 
spurs. Trees so treated should be kept vigor- 





a simple, safe and sure cure. Put a teaspoon- 
fal of grated wild turnip into two tablespoon- 
fuls of brandy, sweeten and take just before the 
fit comes on. Try it a few times, and you will 
have no more ague.— Rural New Yorker. 

A Warerproorrsa Composrrion.—The follow- 
ing may be useful, and is, I believe, not gene- 
rally known: Take three pints of linseed oil 
well boiled, and mix it in one ounce of soft | 
soap. This may be brushed over calico when | 





| to mow them two years. Those that came up Prove of great benefit in removing @ source of | 


ous by ample manuring. Mr. Rivers, of Eng- | | 
land, an eminent pomologist, practices this me- stretched on a frame. It will resist moisture, | 
thod extensively, to bring new varieties into | for a length of time, and is very durable, Pits | 
early bearing. He prefers it to grafting on the covered thus admit pleaty of light, although I | 
quince, because, after his trees have been test- | think the tint of itis not good for growing 
ed, he can withhold root-praning, and his | plants, being rather yellow. It is useful in | 
=i then assume the qualities of Aediarte — t many ways, however, has little smell that is | 
He does not recommend the long continuance , Tisagreeable, and is, besides, cheap.— (ierman- | 
of this practice on any one tree. Too long, and | ‘w" Telegraph. , 
too severe root-praning injures the quality of | To Rexove Sunsvrx.—Milk of almonds made 
the fruit, and shortens the life of the tree,— | thus: Take of blanched bitter almonds half | 
Amer, Agriculturalist. | an ounce, soft water half a pint ; make an emul- 
| sion by beating the almonds and water to- 
How to Desrror Burpocns, &c.—In the Cul- gether, strain through a muslin cloth, and it is 
tivator of June 26th we notice a piece recom- | made. 
mending salt to kill burdocks, applied as fol-| To Prevext Torxeys Srrarine rrox Home.— 
lows: ‘Cut off the crown of the root some- | It was stated in conversation that turkeys will 





‘what below the surface of the earth so ag to | not leave the yard in which they are put, if a | 


form a sort of cup, and fill it with salt, &c."” In strip of red flannel is tied around the wing, long 
our apprehension, there is a much easier mode | enough to trail on the ground. The receipt is 
of effectually destroying them, which is simply , *imple and easily tried, and, if effective, would | 
last year will produce seed this year, and those | ™uch loss and annoyance to the turkey breed- 
that grow from the seed this year, will bear, ©? The vanity of the fowl is probably affected | 
seed next yeat, and as they do not live over | by this means, as he wouldn’t wish to ran the | 
but one winter, by cutting them off and not | Tisk of seeing'strangers with such a drag upon | 
letting them goto seed two years, they will | his dignity. — Country Gentleman. 

mostly disappear. Mullen and common this-| Rasrserry ‘‘Sanvs.’”’—Fill @ jar two-thirds | 
tles live only one winter, and even that pest, | full cf red raspberries, and cover them with | 
the Canada thistle, may be entirely eradicated , Pure cider vinegar or other good vinegar, and 


by cutting them two or three times a year, two %¢t in a cool place twenty-four hours. The se- 


My second with the first’s often found ; 
My third, bear in mind, 
With the rest you will find; 
' With my whole all three are bound. 
LYDIA M. TERRILL. 
Valley Farm, Daviess Co., Mo. 





ANAGRAMS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY RYENING Pos. 
Son fit mad. T am no gal. 
G. H. is'pa. Not C hair. 
Set it wren. D fife rail. 
Not new. Soft men I sed. 
Ven Kill ox. I must cane, 
L. G. Wooden. Ma nor I. 
Pure. Hi led. 
Newton, Iowa. JUNO. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVESINO POST. 


A father had three sons, the eldest 1 year older 
than the second, and the second 5 years older than 
the third, or youngest. When »e died he ordered 
by testament that $2300 shoula be put out at 5 
per cent. simple interest for them, and that as seon 
as each one of them should obtain the age of 21 
years, his portion of the stock, with the interest of 
that pert, should be paid out to him; while his 
brothers’ portions or portion should continue to 
accumulate; but in such sums that each boy 
shovld have ap equal emount to draw at the said 
age of 21 years; and the ssid stock and interest 
should with the payment of the youngest son be 
exhausted. Now it was found thet each boy drew — 
in this mawner $10,000 as they respectively came 
to said age. Can any tell me the age of 
each of the boys, and when the money was first 
put oat? DANIBL DIEFENBACH. 

Croteersville, Snyder Co., Pa. 


CONUNDROUMS. 
WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY! BVENING PoeT. 
OG” What great phrenologist has « name mot 


years, and taking them off the ground. In the | Cond, and again the third day, putim fresh ber- | 


The hair of Millard Fillmore is, on the other | Duc, I understand French but indifferently ; | 
hand, brown, with a slight admixture of white. | mon ami, (ghe designated her husband thus) | 
The hair of Franklin Pierce is a dark brown. | is much better versed int it, however, and if! 
oma ge. | 7OU wil repeat to him all the pretty things | 


; you have just said, he will explain them to me 
| clearly.’ ’’ ' 
—— 


ee a ee 


expressive of his profession as a researcher in 
Henry Erskine and some other lawyers were 


% A great dish of cresses being pre- 

after dinner, Dr. McC———, who was 

fond of vegetablée, Kelped him- 
self Mych niore largely than any other person ; 
and, as he ate with his fingers, with a peculiar 


cases above mentioned, if the ground is Ties, enough to have them just covered with | 1457 Ang Combe. 

ploughed, or otherwise turned up, the seeds | the accumulated syrup, keeping all the while | Gg When mage yenngimen’s felings be con- 
that were in the ground, and too deep to vege- , in a cool place. The fourth day bring the whole | sidered entirely wacontrotiable ? Ans.—When he's 
tate, may grow.— Correspondent of: Boston Culti- , t© #8calding heat in a tin or porcelain vessel;  pussed (“bast”). ’ 
rator. then strain through a flannel bag, and add 1/ (> whe ! 

a leader, distinguished by a form or an | flvpmces on Hom app Lacatton ores Fucw..-hs | > % leaf sugar to each th inte of aye check ? 
voratity of manner, Mr. Erskine was struck n, and, on the ground of thisdistinction,| Mernop or Derecrrc Decay mt Tnomeg.—We | to the effect that location and soil have upon |*2TUP; boil ten to Sfieen minnies ; skits Ont Maple Hill, 
with the idea that he resembled Nebuchadnez- | denying the name or character of Christians to | learn from the Cosmos that a simple method | fruit, 1 knew an orchard of Putnam Russets, | Zo: mp nag oa ont da ae tet'! oanenell a =eent 

sar im his state of condemnation. Resolved to all but themgelyes. He means, hy it the body _ has been adopted in the shipyards of Venice, | situated on a second bettom, and extending up , = om y pa Pi ome na dinlt e - hah me, Sette LAST. 
give him a hit for the apparent grosaness of | of his friends and followers, whe truly i» bike his ; from time immemorial for testing the sound- , a steep gravelly hill sloping to the south ; the “ ge oe helio dissolved fil up with GEOGRAP PHIC : ns Cham- 
his ‘thet’ and manner of eating, the wit sds | spirit, no matter by what mame they are called, | ness of the timber. A person applies his ear | fruit on the level land was corse and tart, with- | 701" 6" MARL Ma MDS kt | Be ing Post, MYTHOLO. 
dressed him with, ‘‘ Dr, McC-———, ye bring | in what house they worship, by what peculiar- to the middle of one of the ends of the timber, | out any rich color; while that on the gravelly rn t errs ais ell oS “ _ 

me in mind of the great King Nebachadmez- | ities of mode and opinion they are distinguish- | while another strikes upon the oppesite enc. ' slope was rich, firm, high-flavored, and of a pote 0 S ays better, if ible, than | na'C ( spear). — 
zar f"’ and the company were beginning totitter ed, under what sky they live, or what language | If the wooed is sound and of good quality, the | brilliant yellow, approaching to red, russet — ~~ old, re - ‘ cote ~ mee am rv 

at the ludicrous allusion, when the reverend | they speak. These are the true church—men _ blow is very distinctly heard, however long the , coat, and yellow fleshed. An nest, of mag when first made.— Ame . Agricultural BARADS-Greetiegyr : BH... 

vegetable devourer replied, “Ay, dol mind ye | made better, made holy, virtuous, by his reli- beam may be. If the wood was disaggregated | own planting, of Golden Russets, on similar lo. —_2@~ Ioxonaxcs.—There is no worse death ga Imitations [please, not because they are 


©’ Nebuchadncazar! That'll! be because I am gion—men who, hoping in his promises, keep | by decay or otherwise, the sound would be for | cations gave the same results.—(Cor. Ohio Far- than the ignorance of the truth. —Johannes Sco- , mistaken for realities, but because they bring 
eatitig among the brates !” , his commandments.— Channing. , the most part destroyed. tus Erigena. - realities to mind, 


Smt eee 


Tavs Cavace.—By hie church our 
not mean a party, bearing the name of 


| 


mort need the addition of & 
lines. 
Vige Co., Ind. 
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